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“THE PEAK OF THE LOAD” 


WHAT Ir MEANs TO LIGHT NEw YorkK CITY AND 
TRANSPORT HER CROWDS 


By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 


HEN the fog rolls 
m over the city in 
successive damp, 
clinging waves, 
blotting out next- 
door neighbors, 
cutting off sky- 
scrapers from the 
first story upward, making the paper 
on one’s desk blurred and indistinct, 
the whole city, as with a single mind, 
makes for the electric-light switches 
and the gas-jets. The supply of 
natural light is definitely stopped for 
the time being, and artificial light is a 
pressing necessity. Meantime, in the 
engine-rooms and power-houses of the 
gas and electric companies, whistles 
are shrieking, bells clanging and men 
rushing back and forth in orderly 
haste. 

Great fires are stoked up; boilers 
strain under the additional pressure 
placed upon them; furnace doors 
swing back, revealing the ravenous 
maws within; the whirr and thunder 
of machinery, the power of which is 
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estimated in hundreds of thousands 
of horse-power, drowns out the rest 
of the world in a void of bewildering 
sound. But it is all done without 
confusion, in response to the pulling 
of a switch or the pressure of a button 
in some half-darkened little room, 
high up on the wall of the power- 
house, above the engines and turbines. 

“The peak of the load”? has been 
reached—the point at which the high- 
est energy is required to keep the div- 
ers lights and motors throughout the 
city running under full power. And 
when the phrase “highest energy” is 
used, it means the highest energy that 
the public can conceivably require in 
circumstances at all near the normal— 
not the highest energy of which the 
power-plants are capable. The gas 
and electric companies of New York 
City have never yet had their re- 
sources drained to the last drop. 
They always have something in 
reserve, held for utilization in the 
event of possible extreme emergencies. 

So vast is the potential energy 
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stored away in the city’s lighting and 
power plants that full realization of 
it is beyond the comprehension of 
the layman. To emphasize it broad- 
ly, New York has the most tremen- 
dous accumulation of horse-power 
in electricity and reserve supply of 
gas of all the cities of the world. In 
the . gas-tanks dotted at intervals 
in the less thickly-populated sections 
are stored millions of feet of gas, 
while the Waterside Stations, Nos. 1 
and 2, of the New York Edison 
Company, at the East River and 
Thirty-eighth Street, are capable of 
developing 250,000 horse-power. No 
other city has such a supply of current 
to call upon. It is almost as great 
as the horse-power at present devel- 
oped by all the Niagara Falls power- 
houses combined. 

Every day sees the “peak of the 
load’’; it comes at the same time, 
with seasonal variations, at least once 
in the twenty-four hours. For this 
regular, scheduled increase of demand, 
the lighting plants are ready and 
waiting. It is only when some pe- 
culiar atmospheric condition, a sud- 
den storm or thunder-shower, sweeps 
down upon the city, that they are 
taken by surprise; yet, because of the 
wonderful system which has been 
devised by the engineers in charge, 
even when they are surprised the 
city does not suffer by it. 

To be sure, the men in the engine- 
rooms have to hustle somewhat 
faster than usual, but they know 
just what to do and how to do it 
in the shortest time. Hundreds of 
thousands of extra cubic feet of gas 
and kilowatts of electricity cannot 
be called for without some disar- 
rangement of the previous state of 
affairs. It goes without saying that 
when many thousands of people, in 
the middle of the day, begin to con- 
sume gas and electricity, the makers 
of gas and electricity must feel the 
strain. How, then, are the lighting 
companies enabled to meet the de- 
mand? Some idea of the strain may 
be conveyed by the fact that inside 
of a few minutes, one morning last 
winter, the New York Edison Com- 
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pany jumped its energy 50,000 horse- 
power, an increase which would have 
sufficed to provide the city of Chicago 
for sixty-five minutes. 

Both the New York Edison Com- 
pany and the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany have their own individual means 
of telling when it is necessary to 
increase their supplies of illuminants. 
The gascompany hasa mechanical sys- 
tem, which regulates itself automati- 
cally; the electric company relies more 
upon men, upon the human element. 

Scattered all over the city in 
apartment houses, stores and build- 
ings of every description, the gas com- 
pany has little instruments of a 
special design, gauges that register 
the exact pressure in the mains at 
that particular point. By law, this 
pressure at the street level should 
be from one to two and a half inches. 
When, by any contingency, this 
pressure is lowered, the gauge com- 
municates the fact automatically to 
another gauge, hanging on the wall 
of one of the engine-houses, and rings 
a bell, warning a valve-man who is 
supposed to have his eye constantly 
on the needle. 

Immediately, the valve-man throws 
over a lever, which raises the pressure 
in the pipes by admitting gas from 
the storage-tanks. The entire time 
consumed, from the registration of 
the falling of the pressure to the 
moment when the fresh supply of gas 
begins to flow into the mains, is gen- 
erally not more than fifteen seconds. 
In other words, before the pressure 
in any main has lowered sufficiently 
to cause the slightest trouble, it has 
been raised; once the gas-engineers 
know that some part of the city is 
beginning to draw excessively upon 
them, they are able to meet the 
demand. This holds true, no matter 
whether the affected area is limited 
in size or includes the entire metro- 
politan district. It is simply a ques- 


tion of throwing open more gas-tanks. 
As often as not, too, when a call for 
extra gas is caused by a storm, the 
men in the engine-rooms have seen 
the storm coming and are prepared 
for it, in advance. 
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THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE ACROSS THE EAST RIVER AT NIGHT 


The amount of trouble a compara- 
tively short storm can cause is all 
but unbelievable. A_ single half- 
hour of dingy clouds will call for 
2,000,000 additional feet of gas. It 
is an ordinary thing for one unex- 
pected storm to be the cause of the 
consumption of 6,000,000 feet at a 
time of day when the gas company 
was warranted in relying on plenty 
of sunlight. Clerks at their desks, 
people sitting in their libraries at 
home, servants in kitchens, all at 
the same moment find themselves 
plunged into semi-darkness. And all, 
with one accord, make a dash for the 
nearest light. The city that has 
been getting along comfortably on 
its usual scant daytime allowance, 
is suddenly illuminated as it is at 
night. 

An odd difficulty, by the way, that 
has always to be faced by the men 
who watch the pressure indicators, is 
that for them to shut off the pressure 
in districts where it is very low would 
be highly dangerous. One engineer 
grimly characterized it as “helping 
out the coroners.” It must be re- 
membered that a large proportion 
of the population work at night and 
sleep during the day. In their bed- 
rooms the lights are turned low, 
nearly all day long, as well as in the 
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bedrooms of many invalids, and 
sudden lowering of the pressure in 
the pipes would be likely to cause a 
suction that would blow out the 
flame, at the same time permitting 
gas to pour into the room and stifle 
the occupant. 

Consequently, great care has to 
be observed in the delicate task of 
manipulating the city’s pressure. The 
men who watch the indicators are 
all veteran hands, and they know 
exactly what pressure every district 
should have at ary time of the day. 
Their duty is to keep that pressure 
at the normal level. If it becomes 
too high they must let it work down; 
if the needles on the clock-like dials 
before them jump and oscillate back- 
ward by tenths of an inch, they must 
lose no time in throwing over their 
levers and letting the fresh gas keep 
the supply sufficient for every light 
to burn brightly. 

There is always a_ considerable 
supply of gas in the storage-tanks, 
enough for an ordinary emergency, 
and it is upon this, of course, that 
reliance is had in the event of a fog 
or storm. More gas can be made if 
necessary. Sunday is a light day, 
as a rule, running from eighteen to 
twenty million feet behind week- 
days, and this Sunday surplus con- 
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stitutes the bulk of what is available 
for unexpected drains. 

Even more complex than the gas 
company’s problems, however, are 
the propositions the electric power 
company tackles whenever there is 
untimely night. The gas company 
has its enormous reserve supply of 
millions of feet all ready in the huge 
storage-tanks, but the electric engi- 
neers have to get their energy on the 
spur of the moment. It is true that 
they have powerful storage batteries 
situated in the several districts of 
the city, but these batteries are for 
use only in extreme emergencies. 
They are held in reserve in case 
something should go wrong in the 
power-houses. In that event, they 
would be invaluable in keeping up 
the company’s large contracts, vio- 
lation of which would mean serious 
financial losses. 

Like the gas company, the New 
York Edison Company keeps a steady 
lookout on the weather. It is in 
constant communication with the 
Weather Bureau, and the eyes of its 
watchers seek the windows from 
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time to time for the occasional clouds 
that bear down upon the city out 
of the northwest or the northeast. 
Many a time, a bank of clouds has 
swept over the wall of the Palisades, 
and within ten minutes its shadow, 
hovering over the city streets, has 
made the hills vague in the twilight. 
The arrival of such a cloud is a sure 
sign that “the peak of the load” 
will be reached, that there will be 
additional demands upon the power 
of the electricity, demands that can- 
not be denied for a second. 

This “peak of the load,” aside 
from its economic importance, affords 
an interesting opportunity for so- 
ciological study. By examining the 
diagrams which illustrate it, one can 
trace the flux of population through- 
out the day, the trend of business, 
the hours of leisure and of pleasure, 
and the flow of transportation and 
telephone calls. Besides determining 
all these diverse elements of the city 
life, from day to day, the diagrams 
show the seasonal changes in respect 
to the drains on the light and power 
system. 





REACHES WASHINGTON SQUARE ON A WINTER EVENING 
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CHARACTERISTIC SEASONAL CURVES It will be noted that 
OF DEMAND ON CENTRAL STATIONS OF NY. ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER at all seasons of the year 
SYSTEMS —spring, summer, au- 
a - tumn and winter—the 
AUTUMN ~~ —- ‘ arly morning demands, 
: until about seven o’clock, 
P ; are almost identical. 
"| There is no variance 
90 worth noticing. But 
promptly at — seven 

80, ’ . 
o'clock they begin to 
ew climb upward. Starting 
2 at a little more than 
% 60 20 percent, the demands 
- on the power-houses 
im slump from 15 to be- 
€ og low to percent, before 
cr feeling the effect of the 
ir 30 morning rush-hour, in- 
re augurating the business. 

" day. 

‘al By eight o’clock, 
however, nearly every- 
Oe ee CE ee, body is on his way to 








business, factories are 
starting up, electric 
transportation lines are 

Probably enough has been said running at full capacity, and the 
about the extraordinary “peak of demands on the current are as 
the load.”’ Itisa picturesque feature much again as what they were. 


F 6th ndertaking of 
of the undertaking CHARACTERISTIC CURVES 


lighting the city, but, 
Ft e j i rest j OF DAILY DEMAND ON CENTRAL STATIONS OF : — 
after all, in interest it pp tin in 


DIAGRAM A 
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greater task of meeting 
the requirements of the DOWN TOWN BUSINESS DISTRICT. 
daily “peak,” which 
comes with unswerving 100% ' 
regularity, according to sal 
the setting of the sun. | 
In winter-time, ‘the el | 
peak of the load” lasts | | 
from about quarter to 70 
five until quarter past a | 
five, as is illustrated in 5 | | | 
diagram A. For the E 50 | 
convenience of the ordi- | 
nary reader, to whom <4 
such terms as_horse- Z| 
power, kilowatts and #2” 
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amperes cannot but be | 
confusing, the accom- ! 


panying diagrams are o} — Ln 
reckoned on the basis y 
of a maximum of too eo ea 


percent. DIAGRAM B 














From nine o’clock until about noon, 
they continue virtually the same, 
at the latter hour dropping pre- 
cipitately in response to the shut- 
ting-down of factories and industrial 
plants for the luncheon-hour. At 
one o’clock the dynamos and ma- 
chinery are loaded again and from 
that hour demands climb steadily 
upward to “the peak of the load.” 
No less impressive than 
the sudden attainment of 
“the peak,’’ is its falling- 
off to a normal level, 
within a few minutes. 
One observes that while 
in the winter “the peak”’ 
is reached in the neighbor- 
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hood of five o’clock,inthe '°/* 
autumn it isan hourlater; 4) 
and in the spring, it is — 
about half-past six. But — 8 | — 
the queerest freak of all 

that is played bythe pub- §” 
lic’s demands, isthat which $,) 
in summer leads to a ¢ 
sudden and abrupt drop 6s¢ 

in consumption between 3 

six and eight o’clock. This 5 
may be accounted for by ¥,, 
the fact that industrial ¥ \ 
plants shut down at the 2 
same hour all the year \ 
round, and that at this "° 
season of the year it is 
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to think how it is possible that they 
are able to control an almost un- 
limited supply of illuminants on such 
short notice. If it is at the custom- 
ary closing-hour of the business day, 
electric trains and trolley cars are as 
thick on the tracks as safety permits; 
the office buildings are studded with 
lights, each window a lens to throw 
out and magnify the clusters of 
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so light until after seven . 
o'clock that virtually the 
only use to which elec- 
tricity is put is in transportation. 

The average winter day calls for 
the development of 200,000 horse- 
power by the New York Edison 
Company’s power-houses. In_ the 
summer, the smaller demand for 
artificial light reduces this to a figure 
seldom in excess of 150,000 horse- 
power. But the power-house men 
never know what may occur in the 
midst of summer-time to necessitate 
a jump of 50,000 to 60,000 horse- 
power. And they must be ready 
to satisfy such a demand, without 
any delay whatsoever. 

Probably, few of the thousands 
who turn to switches and jets, in the 
hour when light is necessary, stop 





DIAGRAM C 


sparkling globes within; the great 
arcs of the bridges are picked out in 
globules of pale electricity; in apart- 
ment-houses and private dwellings, 
with the setting of the sun, lights are 
switched on; outside, in the street, 
the arc-lights sputter and throb. 

No matter how impatiently the 
consumer asks, the light is there, 
flashing up in response to his pressure 
on a switch. 

Although the business district eats 
up more current than any other part 
of the city, the rapacity of the resi- 
dential and theatre districts is not 
to be lightly dismissed. Broadway’s 
Great White Way, considering its 
few blocks of length and the relative 
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scarcity of individual consumers, very 
likely does away with more power, 
in proportion, than even the down- 
town sky “scraper W orld. 
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Indeed, were it not for the gleaming 












lamps and signs on the Rialto, “the 
peak of the load’? would fall away 
1 more rapidly than it does of an 
he theatres, hotels and 
restaurants which drain the feed- 
re in the big conduits, “way into 
ne small hours of the morning, make 

a “pretty fair showing until after ten 





the opening of business —al- 
from eleven o'clock in the 
day 
finds it 


the tele- 
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evening until six o’clock the next ¢ 


hardly anyone, apparently, 








necessary to use them 

phones are kept ringing busily for 
an hour or two. From twelve to 
three, they are ir 


fairly general use, 
er 








1 
and for an hour after three the neces- 
sity for making evening engagements 
seems to them popularity. But 
by four, when the brokerage houses 
and banks are shutting-up and house- 


their mar- 
they begin 
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ing and appointment 
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This 
that 


to be temporarily superfluous. 
would certainly seem to show 


New Yorkers are more given to sleep 
than many people suppose. 


At any 





* BUILDING WHEN ‘THE PEAK 


rate, they can not be accused of the 
telephonic gossiping propensities of 
the farmers’ families in the Middle 
West. 

In diagrams B and C are contrasted 
the daily demands of the downtown 
business and residential districts upon 


the transportation, telephone, and 
electric light and power systems. 


So far as transportation demands are 
concerned, the two districts seem to 
be on equal terms; but when it comes 
the telephone, one can easily see 
the residential district the 
more general patron the two. 
While there is no increase in tele- 
phone use uptown after the luncheon- 
hour, its use is continued to an hour 
when there are absolutely no calls 
in the business district. More striking 
still is the difference in the demands 
on light and power. In the residential 
district the demands do not climb 
nearly so fast toward ‘“‘the peak 
the load”’ as they 
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the office buildings and factories. 
Also, there is a difference of an hour 
in the time of gaining “the peak,’’ it 
being no more than natural that the 
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long room which runs clear across one 
end of a lofty hall in which the dozen 


gigantic engines and turbines, with 
their massive generators, pound and 





LOOKING UP BROADWAY AND SEVENTH AVENUE FROM THE TOWER OF THE ‘‘ TIMES” BUILDING 
THE HOTEL ASTOR IS THE NEAREST BUILDING ON THE LEFT 


residential district should await the 
arrival of its workers before fully 
lighting up. Another significant dif- 
ference is that uptown “the peak” 
holds for nearly three hours, with but 
slight descent, while families are 
gathered around sitting-room tables 
and the evening papers are being 
read. 

Set forth in these diagrams, by the 
aid of lines and dots and dashes and 
figures, are whole volumes of socio- 
logical essays on New York. But as 
yet nothing has been said of how it 
is that the electric company is able 
to keep track of the variations in 
demand so minutely worked out in 
the squares and spaces of the dia- 
grams. 

In the central power house, No.1, 
of the New York Edison Company, 
sits a man who is known as the 
“system operator.’”’ His office is a 


throb on their endless occupation of 
making the decidedly queer thing 
that we call electricity—without know- 
ing just what it is. The front of the 
office is of glass, so that he can see 
every movement of the machinery 
spread out before him. 

Up and down the room, on either 
side of it, are ranged a series of com- 
plicated switches with which he 
controls the feed cables running to the 
various sub-stations all over the city. 
Sitting securely on his stool, on the 
third floor of the building, this man 
can throw off the current from any 
particular station by a mere twist of 
the wrist or a nod to a subordinate. 
In order to acquaint him precisely 
when to cut off current and when 
to connect it, directly facing him there 
is a large telephone switchboard. 

By means of this switchboard, he 
is in touch with all the sub-stations 
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connected with the switches. On the 
switchboard, a map of the stations 
shows him which ones are receiving 
current and which are not. Little 
different colored discs of pasteboard, 
hung on hocks, tell him at a glance 
which cables are live and which are 
dead. When men are at work on 
cables or doing repair jobs of a dan- 
gerous nature in the stations, word is 
telephoned to the “system operator.” 
He promptly cuts out the cable that 
threatens them, and hangs on the 
hook of that station a disc bearing 
the number of men in the squad. 
Whenever a man leaves the work, 
that news, also, is telephoned to the 
“system operator,’’and he putsanother 
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fellow to death, by the careless twist 
of a switch. 

The ideal time to see the “system 
operator’ at work is on some summer 
afternoon, when the swift approach 
of a storm has put him and his fellow- 
workers on their metal. Then, for 
a bare five minutes, the long room 
of switches and levers is the scene of 
a turmoil you can find nowhere else 
on earth, save in a war office the 
night before an army takes the field, 
or in a newspaper composing-room 
when the last edition is going to press. 

Whistles blow shrilly, signalling to 
engineers scattered throughout the 
immense building; the telephones ring 
continuously ; men are toying with the 
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CLIMBING TOWARD THE PEAK IN THE APARTMENT-HOUSE DISTRICT ON THE WEST SIDE— 
UPPER BROADWAY 


disc on the hook showing the dimin- 
ished number of men, in order that 
he may know at a glance where the 
repair-men are distributed, and not 
tun the risk of shocking some poor 





switches that control the untold kilo- 
watts of power. Below, in the power- 
house, as fast as one engine or turbine 
after another is started up, the word 
is automatically communicated to the 
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its control 
From that 
time, until “the peak of the load”’ 
has been passed, every wheel that 
turns in the power-house and in every 
other power-house is controlled from 
the room of the “system operator.” 
His word is law. 

While the five minutes last, they 
seem so many hours. Afterward, the 
engines and dynamos roar and snort 
their same old songs of indignant 
expostulation, but the tensity has 
gone from the atmosphere and you 
feel its departure to the uttermost 
deeps of your being. The imperative 


and 


‘system operator” 
is shifted to his room. 
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demands of the city, hectic, insolent 
in their assurance, have been satisfied. 

If one cares to peer beneath the 
surface of things, it is not difficult to 
discern in “the peak of the load” a 
final confirmation of the absolute 
triumph of civilization. Man wishes 
electricity; he does not know whence 
it comes or why he is entitled to 
expect it to come at his command; 
but he touches a button, and other 
men, perhaps miles away, draw it 
out from its hidden abode and send it 
pulsing over the copper wires that it 
may work the will of whosoe’er has 
called. 














KNOX—“ABLE CITIZEN” 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL, SENATOR, SECRETARY OF STATE 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEW YorK “ EVENING Post’’ 


GHEN a public man 
has succeeded in 
winning the un- 
divided approba- 
tion of Washing- 
ton critics and 
observers, he be- 
comes, in the local 
phrase, an “able citizen.”” Whatever 
other attributes he may possess, two 
qualities invariably mark the able 
citizen: simplicity and industry. Phi- 
lander Chase Knox, Secretary of State 
in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, has these two 
attributes. He is concededly an able 
citizen. He has to a marked degree 
the ability to get at the heart of a 
problem and to set forth simply, 
lucidly, clearly and in orderly array 
the essentials of a complicated, in- 
volved and generally muddled up 
case or proposition. The processes 
of his mind are orderly and advance 
by well-defined steps from premise 
to conclusion. His intellectuals at 
work give out light without heat; a 
steady, clear, constant light marred 
by no sputterings or meteoric flashes. 
It has been described as a light “in 
which it is easy to read assured 
interpretation of law.” 

Standing on the beach, the crown of 
Mr. Knox’s head rises not more than 
five feet and six inches above sea 





level. He is a small receptacle but 
tightly packed, sharing with his 
predecessor, Mr. Elihu Root, the 


distinction of being one of our most 
highly finished domestic products. 
Because he is so highly finished Mr. 
Knox is a difficult man to describe. 





It is like trying to characterize 
intimately a billiard ball, or a high- 
power cartridge. The Secretary of 
State offers no point of attack. This 
does not mean that he presents a for- 
bidding front. The personality of the 
Secretary of State is not known to any 
large number of public men in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Knox chooses his friends 
with the careful discrimination of a 
collector. In his hours of ease, he is 
a teller of good stories, and a most 
companionable man. In his daily 
walk he is not austere, but no one 
ever saw anybody—even a Senator 
—clap him jovially on the back 
and call him “ Phil.” Mr. Knox looks 
more like a French or Italian church- 
man, whose avocation is diplomacy 
and statecraft, than an American 
politician. There is shrewdness in 
the distinctive droop of his keen eyes. 
His face is an immobile mask which 
effectually conceals his thought. 

In his carefully regulated life Mr. 
Knox has had at least two adventures. 
He shares with President Taft the dis- 
tinction of being one of the two men 
now living who have twice refused an 
associate-justiceship on the Supreme 
Bench. But Mr. Knox is the only 
person in the history of the United 
States who has ever been called 
away from a performance of a musical 
comedy at a theatre to have such an 
honor thrust upon him. On a sun- 
shiny November afternoon, two years 
ago, Mr. Knox resolved to do a thing 
he had not done in many years: to 
go to a matinée at a local playhouse. 
In the middle of the second act, an 
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usher came tiptoeing down the aisle 
with a whispered message that Mr. 
Knox was wanted at the White House 
at once. There was nothing to do 
but obey the summons. 

Outside the theatre Mr. Knox 
learned that President Roosevelt had 
been trying to find him at the Capitol 
and at his residence, and that the 
messages from the White House were 
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State. The idea is firmly lodged 
in Mr. Knox’s mind that some day 
his mail will be addressed to the 
White House; and it is not the 
contemporary practice of the Re- 
publican party to select its Presiden- 
tial candidate from the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

The second adventure in the life 
of our hero came when President 
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urgent. The Senator hastened across 
Lafayette Square and into the Presi- 


dent’s office. There Mr. Roosevelt 
told him that he wanted him to 


accept the vacancy caused by Just- 
ice Brown’s retirement. Mr. Knox 
declined, leaving the way open for 


Attorney-General Moody to_ scale 
the dizzy height. When Justice 


Shiras retired, the tender of his seat 
in the Supreme Court was made to 
Mr. Knox by President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Taft had previously declined 
both of these seats before they were 
offered to the present Secretary of 





Taft selected him to be Secretary of 
State and made known the fact of 
the selection. Mr. Knox as Secretary 
of State is paid a salary of $8000 a 
year. All of the other members of the 
Cabinet are paid $12,000. Behind 
the discrepancy lies the only known 
instance of record where Mr. Knox 
was caught napping. One night last 
winter (February 9th, to be exact), 
when it was already known far and 
wide that he was to head Mr. Taft’s 
Cabinet, Mr. Knox was reading in the 
library of his house in Washington. 
A servant brought in the card of a 
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newspaper corres- 
pondent. The vis- 


itor was at once 
shown in. Without 
preface he said: 

“Senator, are you 
familiar with para- 
graph 2, section 6, 
article 1 of the Con- 
stitution of the Uni- 
ted States?” 

Senator Knox was 
accustomed to be- 
ing regarded as an 
oracle concerning 
the provisions of the 
Constitution. He 
had heard himself 
referred to hundreds 
of times as “one 
of our greatest Con- 
stitutional authori- 
ties.” Eminent law- 
yers had consulted 
him on knotty Con- 
stitutional problems, 
and paid him well 
for his opinion. 
Perhaps he had 
come to believe that 
the Constitution held 
no surprises for him. 
He was destined to 
receive one of the 
greatest shocks of his well-ordered 
life. To the correspondent’s inquiry 
he responded : 

“Why, certainly, I have read that 
paragraph many times, but I can’t 
remember its provisions without look- 
ing it up.” 

“Will you be good enough to read 
it now?” 

“Of course,” replied Senator Knox. 
“T ll be glad to. What do you want 
to ask me about it?”? And he picked 
up a copy of the Constitution from 
his table and read: 


THE HOUSE 


No Senator or Representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased, during 
such time; and no person holding any 
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WHERE SECRETARY KNOX WAS BORN 


office under the United States shall be a 
member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office. 


“Even then the point did n’t strike 
me,’ said Mr. Knox, afterwards. ‘“I 
looked up at my friend, waiting for 
him to tell me what he wanted me to 
elucidate for him. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘doesn’t that 
prevent you from becoming Secretary 
of State in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet?’ 

“Then I saw it. I was never more 
astonished in my life. Of course it 
did. As one of the Senators from 
Pennsylvania I had been present and 
voted when the salaries of the Vice- 
President, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the secre- 
taries of the Executive Departments 
were increased to $12,000 a year. | 
not only voted for the increase in 
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pay, but against all amendments that 
sought to overthrow the proposed 
increase. The increase was carried in 
the Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial Appropriation Bill providing for 
the fiscal year of 1908. I’d forgotten 
all about it.” 

Other experts on the Constitution 
in the Senate and House sought in 
vain to discover some loophole or 
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roundabout method by which Mr. 
Knox might legally be paid the same 
salary as other Cabinet members. 
But no way could be found, and it 
was determined to put back the 
salary of the Secretary of State at the 
old figure, $8000 a year, from which 
it had been increased. Not until 
March 4th, 1911, would Mr. Knox’s 
term as Senator have expired; and 
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until then he must content himself 
with a salary $4000 less per annum 
than his colleagues receive. 

Mr. Knox’s ineligibility was brought 
to the attention of Washington by the 
correspondent of a Buffalo newspa- 
per, and for many days the Capital 
was inclined to find a huge joke 
upon Elihu Root, President Taft and 
Mr. Knox himself. It seemed to the 
layman that three such Constitu- 
tional lawyers and jurists should have 
been familiar enough with the Con- 
stitution to foresee the contingency 
before it was pointed out to them. 
Mr. Knox has had to endure much 
chaffing on his lack of knowledge of 
the venerated instrument he has ex- 
pounded so learnedly on the Senate 
floor. 

Every person who is born great, 
who achieves greatness, or who has 
greatness thrust upon him owes 
certain, things to his biographers. 
Chiefly, he should be born of poor but 
honest parents, and from his infancy 
right through his career he should 
attach readable anecdotes to his name 
and fame. But what is one to do, 
if one’s hero is Philander Chase Knox? 
Mr. Knox has never conformed to any 


of the established rules laid down 
by the Biographers’ Union. He be- 


gan wrong. As perplexing as any- 
thing else in Mr. Knox’s rise in the 
world is the discovery that he has not 
adhered to the conventional maxims 
and precepts for attaining success. 
He did not have the inestimable 
advantage of being born of poor but 
honest parents. He has overcome 
this disadvantage of his early youth. 
But he has been no more successful 
than the average safety-deposit vault 
in attaching anecdotes to his ‘career 
and public service. In despair one 
compares him with a Yale lock for in- 
herent secretiveness and ability to 
withstand assault from those who 
would pluck out the heart of his 
mystery. The real Knox, the inner 
Knox, is as difficult of access and as 
hard to describe as the mechanism 
of a hunting-case Swiss watch locked 
up in a burglar-proof safe. 

Once upon a time a writing man 
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came over to Washington and spent 
a day in the White House with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Then he went away and 
wrote a whole book about the Presi- 
dent based on that day’s observations. 
Men have known Mr. Knox for years 
and years, and could not if their lives 
depended upon it write of him one 
thousand words of intimate character- 
ization. Once, long ago, somebody 
seeking his anecdotal “side,” wrote 
that he was a confirmed and brilliant 
devotee of the game of billiards. 
To-day there is hardly a newspaper 
in the United States that has not at 
one time or another printed some- 
thing about Secretary Knox’s skill 
at billiards. As a matter of fact, he 
has never played the game. It is 
a problem with him to-day whether 
he shall become an expert at billiards, 
or issue a sweeping denial of the 
stories that make him one. 

It may be expected that the Taft 
Administration will have better luck 
in having its treaties ratified by the 
Senate than those of Roosevelt and 
McKinley. John Hay, as Secretary 
of State, was not on cordial terms 
with many Senators who had suffered 
from that able Secretary’s wit. Mr. 
Root’s relations with the Senate were 
cordial if not close. Mr. Knox will have 
the advantage of his two immediate 
predecessors in this respect. Despite 
the comparative brevity of his service 
at the Capitol, he became an in- 
fluential Senator and has gone to the 
State Department with the confidence 
of his former associates. He under- 
stands the senatorial mind; he has 
acquired the senatorial traditions and 
a knowledge of senatorial views and 
standards which cannot fail to be 
of service in the four years to come. 
Mr. Knox has had no previous ex- 
perience in diplomacy, but neither 
had Mr. Root nor several other 
previous heads of the Department 
of State, who achieved fame for 


themselves and substantial things 
for the country. 

The Secretary of State is more 
pestered with bores than any other 
member of the Cabinet, and from the 
An 


worst of them he has no redress. 
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MR, KNOX’S WASHINGTON HOME 


ambassador will telephone to the 
State Department that he desires 
to have a conference with the Secre- 
tary on an important matter, and 
will request an appointment. It is 
always given, of course. The am- 
bassador arrives, transacts his busi- 
ness in five minutes, and then sits 





for an hour chatting. None of the 
Secretaries of State has yet discovered 
a diplomatic method of “shooing” 
away a chatty ambassador. Oftener 
than not the business which brings 
ambassadors to the Department could 
be handled with more expedition by 
the Assistant Secretary or the clerk 
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whom the Secretary almost always 
has to call in, to answer the questions 
which ambassadors ask. 

When Mr. Knox became Secretary 
of State an attempt was made to 
induce Congress to authorize the 
creation of the office of Under Sec- 
retary of State, to take the burden 
of these useless interviews from the 
Secretary’s shoulders. Congress took 
offence at the term Under Secretary 
of State, because some of the members 
thought it was “aping the English,” 
and refused to pass the bill. Mr. 
Knox said at the time to some of 
his friends: “The Government would 
come nearer getting its money’s 
worth out.of me, if I were not required 
to go to the State Department at all, 
but could sit quietly in my sitting- 
room at home devising policies and 
considering, without interruptions, 
our foreign relations. If I took an 
important law case to Mr. Choate, 
I should say to him that if he would 
accept the case I would gladly furnish 
him with all possible assistance in 
working it up, asking only that he 
should pass upon the soundness of 
my contentions and define fully my 
rights and privileges. I should be 
allowed to do just that in solving 
problems of state.” 

Mr. Knox was born at Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, on May 6, 1853. His 
father was David S. and his mother 
Rebekah Page Knox. His father 
was a country banker at Brownsville, 
and possessed a comfortable fortune; 
not large, but sufficient for the needs 
of his family. Young Knox was sent 
to the neighborhood schools and 
later to Union College at Alliance, 
Ohio, from which institution he 
graduated in 1872. He had thought 
of becoming a printer and engaging 
in the printing business, but gave this 
project over when an opportunity 
presented to enter, as a student clerk, 
the law-office of H. B. Swope of 
Pittsburg. He read law and 
did legal chores about Mr. Swope’s 
office until 1875, when he was 
admitted to the bar. Just one 
year later he was appointed Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney 
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for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania, 

He was President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association in 1897; was 
made Attorney-General in the Cabin- 
et of President McKinley in 1901, 
as successor to John William Griggs, 
of New Jersey, and was sworn in- 
to office April 9th, 1901; he was 
the choice of President Roosevelt for 
Attorney-General in his Cabinet, and 
was confirmed by the Senate Decem- 
ber 16, 1901; resigned that office 
June 30, 1904, to accept his appoint- 
ment as United States Senator by 
Governor Pennypacker, on June roth, 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of M. S. Quay, and took his seat 
December 6th; was elected by the 
Legislature in January, 1905, for the 
term ending March 3, 1911; resigned 
as Senator on March 4, 1909, to 
accept the position of Secretary of 
State, and was nominated, confirmed 
and commissioned the next day. 

Mr. Knox in the Senate Chamber 
was always a curious and interesting 
study. A certain fastidiousness of 
mind, coupled with a habit of aloof- 
ness, kept him out of the running 
cross-fire of debate. A running cross- 
fire of debate in the Senate is usually 
a mild and gentle affair. It lacks the 
cut-and-thrust and rough-and-tumble 
features of a general debate in the 
House of Representatives. It is nearly 
always conducted with marked de- 
coruin and dignity, but even in these 
circumstances Mr. Knox seldom par- 
ticipated. A curious sameness marked 
his participation in general debate. 
He usually rose to correct some 
misstatement of fact. Facts are Mr. 
Knox’s specialty. His precise know- 
ledge accounts for a large measure of 
his success. 

Mr. Knox was fifty-six years old on 
May 6th last. He was forty-eight years 
old when he came first to Washington 
to become Attorney-General in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s Cabinet. In build- 
ing up his law practice he was spared 
the hardships that attend the early ef- 
forts of many lawyers. He secured a 
good business from the start, which 
grew with the passing of the years, 
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until the firm of Knox & Reed was 
known as the most prosperous at the 
Allegheny County Bar. While Mr. 
Knox has been attorney for men of 
large means, his corporation practice 
was limited. He had known Mr. H. 
C. Frick from boyhood, and 
through him became attorney 
for the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Ltd. He, however, had no part 
in the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

It is not generally known 
that the report of the commit- 
tee appointed in April, 1905, 
te investigate the management 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was written by Secre- 
tary Knox. Mr. Frick was the 
chairman of that committee, 
and he engaged Mr. Knox in an 
advisory capacity to help in 
the investigation, which re- 
sulted in finding that the offi- 
cers of the society had fallen 
short of their duty and had em- 
ployed loose and _ irregular 
methods in the management. 
The reorganization of the man- 
agement was effected under the 
report of the committee drawn 
by Mr. Knox. 

One of President Roosevelt’s 
messages on the Panama Canal 
gave Mr. Knox credit for the 
work which he, as Attorney- 
General, did in connection with 
the purchase of the waterway— 
a piece of work which the 
Secretary of State himself calls 
his most important legal accomplish- 
ment. Upon Mr. Knox devolved the 
duty of securing a good title to the 
property of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. Senator Morgan of Alabama, 
the champion of the Nicaragua route, 
urged that under the French law the 
Panama Canal Company had _ no 
right to dispose of its concession. 
He said the concession was not worth 
anything, even if it could be obtained. 
Furthermore, he declared that if this 
Government should take over the 
concession, it would have to take 
with it debts of the company aggre- 
gating $600,000,000. 
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The Attorney-General was _be- 
sieged with offers from legal firms 
desiring to undertake the examination 
of the titles and attend to the legal 
formalities. The knowledge that he 
had $10,000,000 at his disposal made 
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MR. KNOX AT THE AGE OF 


TWENTY 


the employment specially attractive 
to the legal talent of the country. 
While dining at the White House one 
evening, Mr. Knox was asked by the 
President if he had decided what 
legal firm he would employ for this 
work. 

“Yes, I have already decided that 
question,” replied Mr. Knox. “This 
is the first big legal job that has come 
along since I have been in the Cabinet, 
so I think I will attend to it myself. 
I have enough assistants to look after 
the details, and I am not unused to 
handling big jobs.” 

“Tam mighty glad to hear you 
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MRS. 
say that,” replied the President; and 
it was so arranged. 

Charles W. Russell, one of Mr. 
Knox’s regular assistants, was sent to 
Paris and spent two months in search- 
ing the French statutes, examining 
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the concession, and_ investigating 
questions of French constitutional 
law. Then he cabled for Attorney- 
General Knox. Mr. Knox arrived 
in Paris on a Monday evening and 
left the following Saturday. In less 
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than a week he went over all the 
data prepared by Mr. Russell, satisfied 
himself on every doubtful point, and 
was prepared to submit his opinion. 
During the return voyage he occupied 
himself in dictating his opinion, and 
when he arrived in Washington, it 
was virtually ready to be submitted 
to the President. The conclusion he 
reached was that “the United States 
would receive a good, valid and un- 
encumbered title.” 

When the Attorney-General put in 
his expense account for this work, 
John Hay, then Secretary of State, 
called him on the telephone and told 
Mr. Knox that evidently there was a 
mistake in the account. 

“What ’s wrong with it?” asked 
Mr. Knox. 

“Why, the clerk must have dropped 
a cipher or two,” said Mr. Hay. “It 
is only thirty-nine hundred and some 
dollars.”’ 

“Well, that is correct,” replied Mr. 
Knox. 

To present a comprehensive review 
of the work of Mr. Knox as Attorney- 
General would be to rehearse much 
that was accomplished by the Roose- 
velt Administration towards the con- 
trol of the corporations. All of the 
pioneering along these lines was done 
by Mr. Knox. Beginning with his 
address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Pittsburg, on “The Com- 
merce Clause of the Constitution and 
the Trusts,” when he pointed out the 
way by which the Anti-Trust and 
Interstate Commerce laws could be 
made effective without a Constitu- 
tional amendment, down to the final 
decree of the Supreme Court in the 
Northern Securities case, which vindi- 
cated the position taken by the At- 
torney-General, Mr. Knox was the 
moving spirit in nearly all those 
things which made what are now 
known as the Roosevelt policies. 

Perhaps the most important accom- 
plishment of Mr. Knox’s administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice 
was his victory in the Northern 
Securities case. The Northern Se- 
curities Company was a corporation 
with an authorized capital of $400, 
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000,000, organized for the purpose 
of taking over the capital stock of 
the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern railroads, two competing lines, 
and in effect merging them. The 
promoters believed that by means 
of this holding company they could 
accomplish what the law forbids, a 
combination of two competing inter- 
state railroads in restraint of trade. 

Attorney-General Knox caused a 
suit to be filed against the Northern 
Securities Company, the two railway 
companies and their controlling stock- 
holders, for the purpose of dissolving 
the merger. The Government won 
its case in the United States Circuit 
Court, but under the old order of 
things the defendants could have 
appealed and postponed a final hear- 
ing indefinitely. Mr. Knox, however, 
had prepared for this contingency. 
He had secured the passage through 
Congress of an act allowing but sixty 
days in which to take an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
also providing that in cases of this 
character where the public interest 
is great, hearing shall be expedited, 
and a final decision speedily reached. 
The case was appealed and it was 
argued before the Supreme Court for 
the Government by Mr. Knox person- 
ally. On March 14, 1904, the Court 
handed down its opinion, sustaining 
in every particular the contentions 
of the Government. 

A letter written by Attorney- 
General Knox to the chairmen of 
the House and Senate Committees 
on the Judiciary, dated January 3, 
1903, friendly biographers assert, can 
fairly be taken as the basis for the 
most effective legislation regarding 
the regulation of trusts and railway 
corporations. It led to the passage 
of the bill to expedite the hearing 
and determination of suits under the 
Anti-Trust and Interstate Commerce 
acts, which, when it became a law, 
led to the almost immediate decision 
by the Supreme Court of the Northern 
Securities case. The letter was the 
basis for the act creating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, with 
its all-important bureau of corpo- 
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rations, whose head is vested with 
power to investigate the organiza- 
tion, conduct and management of 
the business of all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Mr. Knox wrote the part of the act 
creating this bureau of corporations. 
Mr. Knox’s letter to the committee 
of Congress resulted in the framing 
and passing of the “Elkins Act,” 
which amended the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in some very important par- 
ticulars, and which Senator Foraker, 
has contended covers all the ground 
aimed to be covered by the Railway 
Rate Law. 

It is not of record that Mr. Knox has 
ever said or done a foolish thing in his 
public career. He carefully counts 
his words for public consumption. 
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When a man becomes accustomed to 
receiving large sums of money for his 
opinions he becomes chary of vent- 
ing them loosely. Mr. Knox is not 
sensational. He has never coined 
but one phrase, or more precisely, 
given a new application to an old 
phrase, that has met with temporary 
but widespread popularity. After the 
Northern Securities case had been 
decided in favor of the Government, 
capital was alarmed, and the then 
Attorney-General promised that the 
Department of Justice would not “run 
amuck” against great corporations. 
The phrase was quickly caught up and 
had its brief day, but was presently 
overshadowed by the fresh coinage 
from the White House mint. 

Mr. Knox was a candidate last 
summer for the Presidency, but—— 
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THE LAst VOYAGE OF THE SCHOONER 


‘“ RIPPLING WAVE” 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


WHE good fore-and- 
aft schooner Rip- 
pling Wave had 
made a most suc- 
cessful run to her 
market, which 
happened this 
year to be in the 
Mediterranean. The fact that she had 
not left the Labrador coast till late in 
October was no fault of hers or the 
Skipper’s; for if there was one ocean- 
going skipper on the coast known to 
be more of a “snapper” than the 
rest, that man was Elijah Anderson. 
When the fish-planter saw Old ’Lige 
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clewing down his hatches, and trim- 
ming the Rippling Wave for the “ triv 
across,’ he felt satisfied that if his 
catch lost in value by being late, it 
would not be the fault of a craft 
whose record “could n’t be beat,” or 
of a master who was afraid to drive 
her. If all the tales were true, Old 
’Lige had been known to clap on his 
topsails when other men were lacing 
their reef-earings, and so he would 
give them the “go-by.” Many a 
time, by pressing her, he had got 
clear of one of those cyclonic storms 
which are the bane of the “roaring 
forties”’ in the late fall of the year. 
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But this year easterly winds and 
the foggy blanket they fling over the 
coast had hidden the sunshine that the 
fishermen need to dry their catches of 
fish, and ’Lige had been jammed in 
and kept waiting for his load, long 
after he had hoped to be under the 
sunny skies of the Mediterranean. 

But to the Rippling Wave, as to 
everything else that waits, the great 
day had come at last. The cargo 
was all stowed—hatches sealed down 
—moorings cast off—the parting jol- 
lifications held. She had not even 
to delay for a tow through the 
narrow gulch between two islands 
that had served her for a_ harbor, 
in order to wait in the roadstead for 
a wind that would give her slant 
enough to clear the off-lying shoals 
and reefs before dark. A spanking 
nor’wester had sprung up just as 
Old ’Lige was ready, and, with flags 
flying and farewell guns banging, she 
had cleared with a leading wind 
‘through the narrow eastern tickle 
and was hull down long before dark, 
leaving good sea-room between her 
and the outermost shoals. 

Day after day, without exception, 
the wind held abaft the beam, and 
the miles rolled off like water from 
a duck’s back. Had she been con- 
testing an ocean race instead of 
carrying a cargo of dry cod, her 
record would have vied with that 
of the sauciest racing-machine that 
has ever attempted the passage from 
Sandy Hook to the Lizard. 

When in due time she hove to 
under the rock of Gibraltar for 
orders, her log showed an average 
of nearly ten knots an hour all 
through—and she had passed the 
300-miles limit in one twenty-four 
hours, which would have shown a 
clean pair of heels to the average 
tramp-steamer. 

Ordered to Patras in Greece, she 
again eclipsed even her own record. 
She had outdistanced several rivals 
who started before her from Labra- 
dor, and had “caught the market on 
the hop”—.e., fish was scarce and 
therefore in such demand that her 
cargo fetched splendid prices. 
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When at last she started on the 
return journey to her Newfoundland 
home, after calling at Cadiz for a 
cargo of salt, no lighter-hearted, 
happier bunch of men ever trod a 
good ship’s deck. To most of us, 
in these degenerate days of luxurious 
floating cities, the prospect of a pas- 
sage out across the Western Ocean 
in the month of December, in a 99- 
ton schooner, would not be danger- 
ously exhilarating. But the viking 
stock is preserved in the North lands 
still, and these men were all New- 
foundland fishermen, with the genius 
for the sea inborn, with minds and 
bodies inured from childhood to 
every mood and whim of the mysteri- 
ous deep; even their baby hands had 
been taught to hold a tiller and to 
pullan oar. On the dangerous banks 
they had served their apprentice- 
ship, till they had learned to fear 
the perils that beset them no more 
than we landlubbers fear the dangers 
of our modern streets. Their finish- 
ing course had been in butting into 
the everlasting ice-floes from the 
Polar Sea in search of seals, and 
running home a loaded schooner 
among the endless reefs of the un- 
charted, fog-ridden, ice-frequented 
coast of Labrador. They graduated 
when, adrift in a dory in thick fog in 
open ocean, without food or water, 
they had run for days, “ Westward 
ho!” for the land, some one hundred 
and fifty miles under their lee; or 
had wandered in darkness over loose 
ice astray from their vessels, away 
out seal-hunting on the Atlantic, 
till half-frozen and half-stupefied they 
had been picked up, only to return 
cheerfully to the same work again, 
as soon as they were thawed out. 

So when once again the Rippling 
Wave dropped the tug and braved 
the rollers of the wintry ocean, the 
fact that it was the first day of 
December didn’t cause them even 
to look at the weather glass, or 
think of anything but the stories 
they would be telling of their great 
good fortune alongside their own 
firesides by Christmas Day. 

But man proposes and God dispo- 
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ses, and there was that in the womb 
of the future for the crew of the 
Rippling Wave which at that time 
they little recked of. There were 
lessons to be learned that will have 
served some of them well when they 
come to pass the last bar, and ‘‘ meet 
their Pilot face to face’’ on the shore 
of the great ocean of Eternity. 

It is always harder to get to the 
westward in the North Atlantic 
than to “run east,”’ for the prevailing 
winds are ever from southwest to 
west and northwest. But the Rip- 
pling Wave was a weatherly vessel, 
and the fact that by the middle of 
the month they were only in 40 west 
longitude and 48 north latitude did 
not distress her Skipper—though if 
he would make sure now of being 
at home by Christmas day, he could 
not afford to ease the ship down for 
a trifle. 

The third Friday was a dirty day. 
The barometer was unaccountably 
low, and the heavy head sea made 
pressing even the Rippling Wave to 
windward in the dark somewhat 
dangerous to the hands on deck, 
owing to the low freeboard that 
their heavy cargo of salt allowed 
them. Old ’Lige was in a generous 
mood—the success of the voyage 
had made him more soft-hearted 
over such details than these men of 
the sea are apt to be; and, anyhow, 
Friday is not an auspicious day to 
take chances. As the Mate went on 
deck for the night watch, even though 
an occasional star did show up in the 
heavens, the Skipper remarked half 
apologetically to him as he was put- 
ting on his oilskins, “ You can heave 
her to till daylight, Jim, if you thinks 
well.”’ 

After one or two seas, more curly 
than usual, had rolled on deck, Jim 
did ‘‘think well,” and till midnight 
the hands below enjoyed the leisurely 
motion that these handy vessels as- 
sume when jogging “head to it’”’ in 
a long sea. 

Skipper ’Lige had just turned in, 
and was peacefully enjoying his 
well-earned beauty sleep, when he 
felt something touch him on the arm, 
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from which his relaxed grip had but 
just dropped his favorite pipe on 
the locker. He started up, to find 
a figure in dripping oilskins bending 
over him. 

As soon as he grasped the fact 
that he was back in the world of 
realities, he realized that the Mate 
wanted him on deck to give an opinion 
as to a strange darkness that seemed 
to be crossing the ship’s path low 
down over the water. Half a second 
was enough for him to get his head 
out of the hatchway, following the 
Mate who had scurried up before 
him, and his experience at once told 
him the truth. “Jump for your 
life, Jim!”’ he yelled; “it’s a water- 
spout.” The two men had hardly 
time to fall in a heap down the com- 
panion ladder, when something struck 
the good ship like a mighty explosion. 

Over she went—shook—trembled 
—rose again; and then up—up—up 
went the cabin floor, both men being 
hurled against the for’ard bulkhead, 
which temporarily assumed the posi- 
tion the floor had occupied the mo- 
ment before. The Rippling Wave 
was standing literally on her head, 
and it was a question which way 
she would come down. 

But there wasn't 
anxious about it. 


time to get 
Another mighty 
heave or two, a sudden sickening 
feeling, and the two men were rolling 
about in the water on the cabin floor. 
But the ship was evidently the right 


way up. “On deck!” roared the 
Captain, and both men were up in 
time to know that the crew, who 
had been literally drowned out for- 
‘ard, were also scrambling aft in the 
darkness to learn what to do next. 
All lights were out, and everything 
was awash, for the scuppers could 
scarcely drain off the water quick 
enough to clear the waterlogged ship 
of the seas that rolled over her coun- 
ter, as she wallowed broadside to it 
in the trough of the sea. 

Knowledge, to be of any value, 
must be intuitive on these occa- 
sions. Instinctively the Captain had 
rushed to the tiller. The lanyards 
had broken adrift, and the helm was 
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apparently hard up. Frantically the 
Skipper tried to force it over to get 
the ship’s head, if possible, to the 
sea. Alas! the rudder was unshipped 
and fast jammed. The lower gudgeon 
was off the pintail, and the trusty 
Rippling Wave found herself free to 
put her head in just whatever direc- 
tion she liked best. 

Somehow, it seemed that she was 
endowed with sense, and that she 
meant to stand by her Skipper. 
For lazily, but surely, she rounded 
up in time to prevent herself from 
filling. The men, meanwhile, had 
seized the axes, and, almost before 
’Lige Anderson had issued his orders, 
they had ventured for’ard again, to 
try and clear away the wreckage. 

They soon realized that virtually 
everything for'ard had gone by the 
board; for the solid spout of water 
had hit the foremast about half way 
up, and had then broken, falling in 
countless tons on the devoted deck. 
For’ard of the middle line nothing 
was left. The mast, boom, gaff and 
sails were missing, with rigging, ropes 


The bow- 


and everything attached. 
sprit, jibboom, winch and paulbitts, 
anchors, chains, fore-companion, fore- 
hatch and galley were nowhere to 


be seen. The decks were torn open 
so widely that one man fell through 
to his thigh between two strips of 
planking. Much of the bulwarks and 
stanchions were gone, as were also 
both the life-boat and jolly-boat, and 
every drop of water that came aboard 
poured into the hull, threatening to 
engulf the ship in a few minutes. 
Probably what saved her was the 
fact that some of the torn remnants 
of canvas were still on deck, or 
rather in it, for the last of the fore- 
staysail was so hard driven through 
the open seams above the foc’sle, that 
the men were unable to start a rag of 
it, much as they needed it to cover up 
some of the other yawning gaps. 
With the doggedness that charac- 
terizes such men, they had succeed- 
ed before daylight in getting out of 
the waterlogged cabins some nails 
and spare canvas, and with these 
they had covered over every large 
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opening. Below the water line the 
almost solid-timbered vessel was still 
apparently sound, though the stump 
of the foremast was unstepped, with 
the result that its foot, rolling round 
in the deck gammon, was so thump- 
ing the bilge inside that it threatened 
every moment to smash through the 
sides. There was enough left of it, 
however, above decks, to make it 
valuable for a “jury-mast,’’ and the 
Mate with two volunteers climbed 
down into the hold and succeeded 
in jamming it into an upright posi- 
tion. 

In that dark, rolling box, soaked 
through with the water swashing 
about in it, not knowing but that 
at any moment they might go down 
like rats in a barrel, their task re- 
quired no ordinary skill and courage. 
But they managed to accomplish it, 
fixing the foot of the mast in place 
with wooden stays captured from 
the broken rails. The rest of the 
crew stood to the pumps. Daylight, 
struggling through the murky sky, re- 
vealed a situation that looked hope- 
less enough. 

For forty-eight hours every man 
was at work helping to jettison the 
salt and every other available ounce 
of weight that could be dispensed 
with, or taking his trick at the 
pumps, under the stern eye and un- 
flinching example of Skipper ’Lige. 

Hour after hour, without a wink 
of sleep or any refreshment but pieces 
of hard biscuit that once had been 
dry, they fought on with sullen 
strength and energy. 

When the galley went, every pot, 
pan and cooking utensil had gone 
by the board with it. Not a bite 
of food could be cooked, nor a 
sup of drink be heated. There was 
one thing, however, that these men 
brought to their aid. Like most 
Newfoundland fishermen, they were 
praying men. They knew that pray- 
ing at such a time is no substitute 
for work, but they knew also that 
attitude counts for nothing in the 
sight of the Almighty, and not one 
of them had forgotten to “call upon 
the Lord in their trouble, that He 
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would deliver them out of their 
distress.” 

But at last the instinct of self- 
preservation began to lose its energy, 
as there came time to think, and they 
began to realize the apparent futility 
of continuing the unequal struggle. 

It must be remembered that it 
was the dead of winter. They were 
in the middle of the North Atlantic. 
The water was bitterly cold, and 
they were bruised, wet and exhausted. 
They were, too, far out of the winter 
route of trans-Atlantic liners. The 
chance of being picked up seemed 
infinitesimal, and it was obvious 
that with no boat left it was im- 
possible to escape from the wreck. 
Small wonder that faith and hope 
began at last to fail! 

But all hands worked on incessant- 
ly at the pumps, and at the cargo. 
Hour after hour, watch relieved 
watch, and the clank, clank, clank, of 
the pumps, that alone broke the mon- 
otony of silence, was almost enough 
to drive men mad. 

They were apparently making no 
headway in raising the ship out of 
the water. They were merely keep- 
ing her afloat. But if "Lige Anderson 
were to abandon hope it meant 
abandoning himself, and he was still 
sane. In the hours between the 
spells of the pumping, which he shared 
with his men—hours which he ought 
to have devoted to rest,—the Skipper 
had by no means been idle, and he 
was now able to hearten the rest 
with three discoveries he had made. 

First, the after half of the ship 
was absolutely sound; so were her 
mainmast and sails. Moreover, he 
had been able to rig a “ jury’’-rudder, 
which more or less guided the ship. 
He had set to work with these as a 
basis to rig a jury-foremast that 
would carry a small sail. He had 
dried out the after cabin, and forti- 
fied and caulked as far as possible 
the fore bulkhead, to give a water- 
tight division from the hold. In this 
iit was possible to get some rest. 

Secondly, he had found his log- 
book and sextant, and though the 
latter proved useless owing to the 
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sun being continually invisible, it 
certainly was a source of hope. The 
last entry in the logbook on the day 
before the accident led him to the 
conclusion that he was about fifty 
miles south of the track of the ocean 
liners. 

Thirdly, from his almanac he 
found that there was still a forlorn 
chance that some steamers might still 
be running by the northern route. 

It was difficult to make sure which 
way the wreck was really moving. 
But he could now keep her heading 
somehow to the west’ard, and it was 
possible that she might still be worked 
to a position where they could expect 
to be sighted if such was the case. 
A more trivial discovery, but one 
that counted not a little in the hearts 
of his Newfoundland crew, was an 
old tin paintpot, with a sound bottom. 
This Captain ’Lige had managed to 
clean up, and over the tiny stove in 
his cabin he had been able to brew 
enough hot tea to serve out a drink 
allround. These facts he now thought 
good to announce to the crew; and, 
heartened by the warm tea, they 
stood to the pumps again, as night 
came on, with fresh faith and energy. 
Slowly they edged, and worked, and 
drifted, as they hoped, northwards! 
If only they could make a hundred 
miles of northing their lives might 
yet be spared. 


A week had now gone by since the 
accident, and a settled gloom, close 
akin to despair, had settled upon the 
men. As is often the case, however, 
just in the nick of time a thing hap- 
pened which, trivial as it may seem 
to us, meant very much to them. 
The sun for the first time suddenly 
shot out thro’ the drift about mid- 
day, and the Skipper was able to 
get his bearings and tell them that, 
though they were farther to the 
westward, they had made at least 
thirty miles to the nor’ard also. 
Moreover, he was wise enough, seeing 
that they were rather more than 
holding their own, to tell off one 
man from each watch to keep a 
look-out from the mainmast head. 
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Though nothing was seen to encour- 
age them, yet the fact that the Skip- 
per believed it was now likely that 
they would sight something, acted 
as a fresh charm, and for yet another 
four days the clank, clank, clank of 
the pumps maintained its even tenor. 

The salt was now all out of the 
boat, and this halved the time that 
each man had to work pumping. 
But as day after day passed and no 
sail was seen, and the ship ceaselessly 
battled with the angry waters running 
between a northwest and southwest 
gale, flesh and blood began to give 
way: nerve and muscle had been 
strained to the breaking point. 

By the fifteenth morning all faith 
in the possibility of salvation had so 
departed from some of the men, 
that they formally proposed to give 
up striving, and that all hands should 


go to the bottom together. Skipper 
’Lige was at his wits’ end. Violence 
was out of the question. No man 


aboard would have minded even 
death at his hands. His only subter- 
fuge was in continually pointing his 
sextant at the lowering clouds, in 
inscribing endless successions of fig- 
ures in his book, and at last in an- 
nouncing that he had discovered they 
had reached their desired goal. Hav- 
ing called them together, he pointed 
out to them on his well-thumbed 
chart, that they now lay exactly on 
the 49th parallel of latitude. A 
great cross that he had made on it 
signified the position of the ship. 
Exactly through this point ran many 
lines stretching from the Fastnet to 
New York, intersecting in his picture 
the spot that represented the ship. 
“Them there lines,’ he announced, 
“be the tracks o’ they big steamers. 
They always races across, and this 
be the shortest way for ’em to go.”’ 
It would not have required much 
acumen on the part of the audience 
to detect the fact that the lines on the 
paper were not as old as the discourse 
suggested. But men in the condition 
of these poor fellows are not inclined 
to be critical. All that was required 
of them was to move a handle up 
and down, and the Skipper had staked 
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his all on their not questioning what 
he told them. They scanned _ his 
face narrowly, and saw that he 
seemed so hopeful that once again 
the poor fellows returned to their duty 
at the pumps. “Now we’ be in the 
track of steamers, boys,” the Skipper 
said, “us ‘ll wait right here, sink or 
swim. Let’s keep at it so long as 
us can stand. They sha’n’t call us 
cowards anyhow.”’ In all this the 
Mate bravely backed him up. And 
so again, though the response was 
feebler than before, the clank, clank, 
clank of the pumps kept on, as the 
plucky fellows doggedly set their 
hands to the work. 

The morning of the seventeenth 
day broke with a clear horizon under 
an oily, sullen sky. The remnant of 
a ship still tossed up and down, up 
and down, on the troubled waters. 
Forward the Rippling Wave looked 
now only like a bunch of weather- 
beaten boards. Hour by hour, the 
weary clank of the pumps alone an- 
nounced that there was any life 
aboard, and that she was more than 
a mere derelict on that dreary expanse 
of waters. Though dispirited and 
half dead, not one man yet gave in. 
Now and again one could no longer 
stand to do his work, yet as soon as 
he had rested, the faith of the others 
roused him to action, and he struggled 
back, even if it were only to fall down 
at his place at the handles. 

It was just 10 A.M. when the watch 
at the masthead called the Skipper. 
“Smoke on the horizon to the east- 
northeast,’ he shouted. So far gone 
were some of the men that they took 
no notice of the announcement; even 
if they heard, it seemed too wonder- 
ful to be true. But in two seconds 
the Skipper was aloft by the side of 
the watch, and shouting “Steamer 
coming, boys; keep her going!” 

Little by little the cloud, at first 
no larger than a man’s hand, grew 
bigger and bigger, till the hull of a 
vessel was visible like a tiny speck 
beneath it. There was no need now 
to cheer on the men. The watch 
below was turned out to “wear” the 
ship, that they might, as far as 
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possible, drive across the head of 
the approaching vessel. The impro- 
vised flags, long ago made ready 
out of bed clothing, were hoisted to 
the tops, and a pile of matchwood 
was prepared in a tar barrel on deck 
to make a good smoke. 

The excitement on board can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. But 
though their eyes were strained to the 
utmost, they could not make out that 
the stranger got the least bit nearer, 
and it wasn’t long before ’Lige real- 
ized that no help could be expected 
from that quarter. For the speck 
grew no larger, and eventually disap- 
peared again behind the wilderness 
of waters. 

The reaction was proportionate to 
the exhilaration, and an awful de- 
spondency fell upon all hands when 
their hope of safety had again sunk 
out of sight. 

The Skipper’s resourcefulness was 
not exhausted, however, and he spoke 
to the crew as if he were in the greatest 
spirits. ‘You see we'll be all right 
now, boys,” he said. ‘Our reckoning 
be just as I told you. Us ’ll worka mile 
or two more to the nor’ard, and be 
home by the New Year if we are n’t 
by Christmas.”’ He took care to em- 
phasize his faith by serving out an 
extra and earlier dinner, so that, in 
spite of themselves, not a man slack- 
ened at the pumps, and the ever- 
lasting clank droned monotonously 
on. 
The afternoon was wearing away, 
when suddenly once again the eagle 
eye at the masthead spied smoke. 
This time it was in the western. sky 
and ’Lige took a bigger risk. Twice 
as much inside planking as before 
was torn from the sides of the hold 
to enlarge the bonfire. So big grew 
the pile that it could scarcely be 
kindled without endangering the ves- 
sel. As the speck grew bigger, hope 
grew proportionately large, and with- 
out any word from the Skipper, the 
pulse rate of the pump reached a 
fever speed. Closer and closer came 
the stranger. It seemed impossible 
that she should pass now without 
seeing them. Evidently she was a 
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small cargo tramp in ballast, and no 
doubt lightly manned. She was now 
almost abeam, but still she showed 
no signs of recognition. Possibly the 
only man on watch was in the wheel- 
house, there being apparently no 
reason for a special watch. Or pos- 
sibly the outlook man was smoking 
his pipe under some shelter from the 
weather. ’Lige, through his glasses, 
had long ago learned that there was 
no one on the upper bridge. That 
she was an endless time approaching 
seemed to him their best chance of be- 
ing seen. For surely some one would 
be on deck to sight them before it was 
too late. But she passed them by 
like a phantom ship with a crew of 
dead men on board; and to this day 
no one on board knows why. 

It was getting dark, and the wind 
was rising again, with a sea making 
from the nor’west. The dumb de- 
spair that had all along been a kind 
of opiate, allaying any fear of death, 
had been rudely removed by the 
awakened thoughts of home, rest and 
safety, and by the apparent certainty 
of at last being rescued. The sus- 
pense as the steamer passed by had 
made the enfeebled men conscious 
of the bitterness of death, and 
aroused in them an emotion that 
was perilously near to fear. 

There could be no disguising the 
fact that the end was very near at 
hand. The mere pretence of work 
that they were now able to make 
was at last permitting the water to 
gain on the pumps; and finally the 
relief watch failed to stand to their 
work. No one was in a mood for 
speaking now. The Skipper himself 
silently strode to one of the handles 
the men had dropped, and commenced 
mechanically to heave it up and down. 

Only a minute, however, did he 
labor alone. Without breaking the 
silence, the gallant Mate, whose turn 
it was to rest, placed himself at the 
other handle again, and the play 
at ‘pumping the ship” went on. 
There seemed to be no hdpe. The 
night promised to be their last on 
earth. But they were men, and they 
would at least die fighting, for no 
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man can tell what may be wrested 
from the fates by a dauntless faith. 

The horizon had already faded into 
the lowering sky overhead, and before 
the sun rose again, the long-drawn 
agony would be over, and the bitter- 
ness of death passed. 


But it was not to be. Suddenly 
a loud cry from for’ard for the 
last time stopped the pumps. Sure 
enough, there was a bright light 
away to the eastward, now and 
again bobbing up over the waters. 
It has always seemed right to Skipper 
’Lige that their salvation should have 
come out of the East. In his own 
mind, so he says, he hadn’t the 
slightest doubt, then, that all would 
be well. 

It was plain to him that the use- 
fulness of the pumps was at an end, 
and that his last move in the game 
of life must now be played. He was 
always known as a silent man, but 
on this occasion a corpse would have 
heard him. The half-dead crew were 
on their legs in less time than it takes 
to write it. He had himself but re- 
cently come down from the mainmast- 
head, where he had been fixing fast 
to the crosstrees a barrel full of 
combustibles. Now, forcing an un- 
lighted flare into the hands of the 
Mate, “To the masthead,”’ he roared, 
“and light up when I do! Up the 
foremast!’’ he screamed into the ear 
of his third hand, above the roaring 
of the wind and sea, “and take this 
old can o’ tar with yer.” For’ard 
and aft he led the rest with their 
axes. All were working like mad- 
men, with a strength that was like 
the final flare-up of a flickering lamp. 
Soon large pieces of wood had been 
torn off from the hatches, lockers, 
rails, bulwarks, and even the decking. 
They hacked it from anywhere, so 
long only as the pile on deck should 
grow in size. But even as they 
worked the water was steadily in- 
creasing in the hold, and every man 
was conscious that the Rippling 
Wave was sinking under them. 

Sometimes—it seemed for ages— 
the approaching light disappeared 
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from view; yet the axes kept going, 
and the pile of wood steadily grew. 
To restrain the crew from setting 
fire to it during these apparently 
interminable intervals required a 
nerve on the part of the Skipper that 
they themselves no longer possessed. 
But even at that moment, with 
death standing at their very side, they 
were held to an absolute obedience. 
Their reverence for their indomitable 
Captain had long since grown into a 
superstitious fear. As it was, the 
sound of axe and lever, as once on 
the walls of ancient Rome, alone 
broke the deathlike silence every 
man maintained. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, a huge black mass rose up 
out of the water, towering far over- 
head like some fabulous monster of 
the sea. The right moment had 
arrived. So ’Lige Anderson fired his 
last shot, and lit his flare. In an 
instant the vessel was ablaze. Fore 
and aft, aloft, and on the water-line, 
the ship seemed one roaring mass of 
flames, which shot high into the 
heavens above her each time the 
waterlogged hull rolled heavily to 
windward. A moment later a bril- 
liant search-light still further blinded 
the men on her deck, and afforded 
the pleasure-seekers who were crowd- 
ing to the rail of that floating palace 
(for it proved to be a steamer on a 
trip round the world) such a scene as 
in their lives they are never likely to 
look on again. It was a scene well 
able to bear all the light that could 
be thrown upon it. For these fisher- 
men had fought a fight worthy of the 
traditions of the best days of viking 
seamanship. 

The huge steamer turned to wind- 
‘ard and stopped short close to them. 
A loud voice called through a mega- 
phone, “Can you hold on till morn- 
ing?’’ There was no hesitation in 
giving, and no possibility of doubting, 
the answer. So close were the vessels 
that every man heard the question, 
and every throat shouted back the 
same answer as from one man, “No, 
we are sinking!’’ The swash of the 
fast-gaining water, surging loudly to 
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and fro in the hold, lent emphasis to 
the reply. Only the voice of Skipper 
*Lige once more broke the silence. 
“We are played out; we can’t last 
till daylight.” 

Words are poor things at best, but 
the words that came back this time 
thrilled them all as words had nev- 
er thrilled before. “Then stand by; 
we ‘ll try for you now.” The Cap- 
tain on the bridge had no need to 
ask for volunteers, though the night 
was black as pitch by now, and 
the danger of launching a boat in 
that rolling sea was a terrible one 
indeed. 

The steamer was a German liner 
from Hamburg. The perishing men 
were only common British fishermen. 
But there is a touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin, and 
the gold-laced Captain bore a true 
sailor’s heart beneath his dapper uni- 
form. Had he listened to the dic- 
tates of his own emotions, he would 
himself have been the first man 
in the boat. In spite of his bril- 
liant searchlight, the wreck to him 
looked but the after half of a ves- 
sel, as if a ship had been cut in two. 
Pride in the sheer brotherhood of 
the sea, that there still lived men 
that could do the things these men 
had done, almost led him to throw 
discretion to the winds, and share in 
person the welcome danger of the 
rescue. 

But wiser counsels prevailed, and 
the well-trained life-saving crew that 
such vessels always carry had already 
arranged themselves in position by 
the side of the steel life-boat. 

There was no lack of skill, no undue 
haste, no shortage of tackle. But 
long ere the boat had reached the 
water, a heavy sea had swung her into 
the iron wall of the ship’s side and 
smashed her to fragments. Those 
on the wreck had witnessed the at- 
tempt, and also the failure, and the 
ominous swash of the water in the 
hold seemed louder and more threat- 
ening than a few minutes ago. 
Faster the water gained on them as 
deeper the wreck wallowed in the 
seas; yet to man the pumps now was 
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not even thought of. The last dic 
had been cast, and without making 
any conscious resolution, they simply 
stood by to watch the issue. 

The big ship had forged ahead. 
By the time she had regained her 
position, a wooden life-boat was al- 
ready on its way down from the 
davits with the men in it. Close to 
wind’ard of the wreck the Captain 
manceuvred the steamer to shorten 
the distance to row, if by any means 
he could get a boat launched and 
safely away. Again every movement 
was visible from the Rippling Wave. 
The life-boat reached the water. The 
port oars were out, but before the 
for’ard tackle was free, a great sea 
drove her into the vessel’s side again. 
The rescuing party were themselves 
with difficulty rescued, and _ their 
boat was a bundle of matchwood. 

All eyes were fixed on the steamer. 
Could it be possible that they would 
be discouraged and give up? Even 
Skipper ’Lige expected to be hailed 
again, and warned that he must keep 
afloat till daylight. But the men on 
the liner were real sailors, and not 
the faintest idea of abandoning the 
attempt ever entered their heads. 
At sea, a thing to be done must be 
done—and that is the end of it. 
Cost is a factor that a sailor’s mind 
does n’t trouble itself about, so long 
as material remains. Anxiety about 
what loss may be involved is a thing 
to be left for the minds of landsmen, 
and harries Jack less than it does a 
Wall Street millionaire. 

The only question with the Captain 
was, which boat next; as if it were a 
simple question of which tool would 
best serve to complete a job that 
had to be done. A light, collapsible 
life-boat seemed to promise most. 
While the ship was again getting 
into position, this was made ready. 
The men took their places in her 
and were almost literally dropped 
over the side, as the monstrous ship 
lurched heavily to wind’ard. There 
was just one moment of doubt, and 
then arms and shoulders that knew 
no denial shot their frail craft clear 
of the ponderous iron wall. Scarcely 
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a moment too soon, did they reach 
the Rippling Wave. Her decks were 
little better than awash, when Skipper 
’Lige, the last man to leave, tum- 
bled over the rail into the lifeboat. 
Even his dog had preceded him. 
Nor was the wreck left to be a 
possible water-logged derelict, to the 
danger of other ships. What was 
left of the kerosene oil was poured 
over her as a parting unction and 
then fired. Before the last man was 
safe aboard the steamer, however, 
the Rippling Wave, mantled like 
Eli‘ah’s chariot in “flames of fire,”’ 
had paid her last tribute to the powers 
she had so long successfully withstood. 
A line fastened to a keg having 
been thrown over frcm the :team- 
er’s side, was picked up without 
approaching too near. With that 
absence of hurry that characterizes 
real courage, the life-boat kept off 
(with her stern to the dangerous side 
of iron) until each of the rescued men 
had been safely hauled aboard in 
breeches of cloth, secured to a running 
tackle. Even the dog would have 
been saved in the same way, had he 
not with vain struggling worked 
loose from the breeches and fallen 
into the sea; as it was, before get- 
ting the life-boat aboard, the Captain 
was humane enough to peer round 
everywhere with his searchlight, in 
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the hope of finding it. The rescued 
were stripped, bathed and fed, and 
snugly stowed in beds such as they 
had seldom even seen betore. 

From the kindly passengers, more 
new and warm clothing poured in 
upon them, next day, than they had 
ever dreamed of possessing, and the 
journey to land was as remarkable to 
them for its luxuries as had been the 
past fortnight for its privations. 

Though Christmas Day had after 
all been spent on the Rippling Wave, 
New Year’s Eve found them in the 
lap of luxury. At dinner in the 
grand saloon, to which every man 
was invited, Skipper ’Lige occupied 
the seat of honor next the Captain. 
There was a general feeling that it 
was a great occasion. Never before 
had the close of an old year spoken 
so forcibly of the fickleness of life 
to many of the others present. 
After a few seasonable and_ brief 
speeches had been made by some of 
the guests, the climax was reached 
when the Captain—who, at his own 
expense, had ordered some dozens 
of champagne to be served out all 
’round—in terse sailor language pro- 
posed the toast of the evening. 
There were few dry eyes among 
those who drank ‘‘ To the wives and 
children of the brave men it has been 
our good fortune to save.” 


AVALON 


By Curmnton Scouiarp 


My love besought me at the droop of day, 
When twilight showed its fading fields of fawn,— 
** Where is that isle of old called Avalon, 
The blessed isle where summer dwells alway, 
And happiness makes its eternal stay P 
Has it, by some strange magic, been withdrawn 
Beyond the portals of the dusk and dawn, 
Hid from our mortal ken perchance for aye?” 


Gazing within my love’s upturnéd eyes 


As violet-deep as is the evening star, 
And fairer far for me to look upon, 
Unhesitant I answered in this wise,— 
*O tender heart of hearts, where’er you are 
There evermore to me is Avalon!” 
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e290OST people are 
made to live in 
Italy— give them 
only time enough 
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are exceptions. 

Sarah was an exception. Sarah 
was made to live in Maine. 

“What strikes you most in Italy, 
Sarah?” asked her brother Peter. 

“The dirt,” replied Sarah. 

She had come to make her home 
with him at Villa Gloria on the 
Bellosguardo Hill that rises sleepily 
out of Florence towards the south, 
and alas! and alas! for Peter, Villa 
Gloria, and every one concerned, she 
meant what she said. 

She attacked the glorious old 
Medici villa like an invading Austrian 
general; she scoured it from end to 
end. Nothing escaped;—even the 
blue-and-white Luca della Robbia 
over the door and the lovely Donatello 
shrine in the garden wall were made 
to smell of carbolic soapsuds. The 
old green shutters were painted a 
bluish-white. Madonnas and Bam- 
binos and saints were ordered ruth- 
lessly out of the bedrooms, where 
they had been kept in tenderness 
by this maid or that for many a year, 
and were sent off to the kitchen to 
be scrubbed and disinfected with 
some infallible remedy or other, as 
though they were saucepans. Micheli, 
the cook, gave notice first; then 
Giorgio, the coachman, and Beppina, 
his wife; then Assunta, Aida, and 
Julia, the maids; and finally, old 
Torquato, the facchino, who looked 
after the fires and boots. 
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Within three months after Sarah’s 
arrival not one of the old servants 
was left. 


One May afternoon Peter went down 
into the podere, and threw himself 
at full length under a fig-tree. All 
the books in his library were being 
dusted and rubbed to-day, and his 
heart was full of bitterness. There 
were strange faces at the tops of 
ladders cleaning pictures and mirrors 
up there in the villa; alien hands were 
beeswaxing and turpentining the 
woodwork; those awful carbolic odors 
drove out the haunting scents of 
wistaria and petunias that stole in 
without Sarah’s permission. Peter 
swore softly to himself as he lit his 
pipe. Things were getting beyond 
endurance. 

An old man in a bright blue cotton 
suit that matched the sky beyond the 
gray olives came across the grass. 
It was Torquato, the discharged 
facchino. 

“T have come back, signore. No 
one will have the old Torquato! At 
the hotels, down there in Firenze, 
they say I too old to bring in wood 
or carbon, or move the luggage of 
the foreigners. In the private fami- 
lies they think I am too ugly.” 

He seated himself on the grass at 
Peter’s bidding. 

“In the villa, signore, it will be 
cooler than here.” 

‘Ves, it is much cooler in the villa,” 
said Peter. 

“Si, signore.” 

Torquato dropped the subject sud- 
denly. 

If it was cooler in the villa, and the 
signor lay here in this scorching 
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podere, something was 
wrong. The signora of 
course! She was nervous 


again, as usual. 

‘*Dio mio!” he muttered. 
“What a woman!” 

He stole a glance at the 
signor. How elegant he 
was in that white linen 
suit; how it shone from the 
iron; and how his boots 
shone too, and his cuffs— 
and his nails. The sig- 
nora, his sister, had put 
many new brushes for his 
nails on his washstand and 
several soaps. But how 
much white had come of 


late into his sandy-col- 
ored hair! 
“Listen, signore,’’ he 


suddenly burst forth: 
“there is an idea in my 
head. Do you permit me 
to speak frankly?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Grazie, signore.—Villa 
Gloria is sad now, and the 
signor also.” 

“a, 6 

“Ecco! But the signor is rich! He 
has much money; he is an Ameri- 
can. But does he divert himself? 
No, he lies here on the grass under 
the fig-trees and smokes alone, just 
like some poor devil with two cents 
in his pocket. Scusi, signore mio!” 

Everything was very still. The 
great heat that lay over Val d’Arno 
seemed to have driven every one to 
silence or to dreams. A green lizard 
with rose and yellow stripes on its 
back came and looked at its face in 
the shine of Peter’s brown boots. It 
could be heard rushing away: a little, 
silver, silken noise flashed through the 
grass as it passed. 

Then a nightingale in a magnolia 
tree to the right began suddenly to 
sing, perhaps—who knows?—because 
there was a pale, deluding moon up 
there in the sky, though the hour was 
three in the afternoon. 

Its courage stimulated Torquatc. 

‘He does not go to the Corso, in 
the Cascine, to see the horse-races, 
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*“ SARAH WAS MADE TO LIVE IN MAINE” 


though the Count of Turin is there 
and all the aristocracy. He goes not 
to the gymkana, nor to the skating 
rink in the Politeama Theatre, where 
all the elegants go.“ Never does he 
show himself in the Cascine at six 
o'clock, driving behind a beautiful 
horse. Never does he go to Gamber- 
inus in the evening to take a vermouth 
and listen to the music in the balcony 
or to the little German caffé where 
the beer is so good, but—Dio mio! 
—how dear!” 

He sent out a magnificent line of 
smoke from the cigarette Peter had 
given him. His long hands, black- 
ish-brown in color, held it beautifully, 
as only Tuscans finger things. His 
touch was half a reverence, half a 
smile. 

“There are beautiful ladies in 
Firenze. My, how elegant they are! 
—what hats!—what eyes! —what 
splendid hair! Of the aristocracy, 
too, though not rich—it is true we 
are nor rich, we Italians. But the 





‘“WHY DO YOU NOT TAKE A WIFE?” 


signor is not interested in any one 


of them. Is it not so, signore?” 

“Quite true,” said Peter, who un- 
derstood more or less of this. 

“All is tristo—very, very dull! 
La Villa Gloria makes one cold these 
days. As for the signor, truly he is 
always a fine gentleman—always, 
always; he is very distinguished, very 
simpatico; but he grows a little thin. 
Why not? His life is dull; he needs 
amusements. Listen, signor. I am 
old Torquato; I say to you frankly, 
why do you not take a wife?” 

He breathed the words out in a 
low, passionate tone, vibrant with a 
hundred emotions. His head fell 
backwards with,a jerk as if to empha- 
size them, his hands started into 
attitudes in which every finger seemed 
to pose, as if about to burst into 
imploring speech. 

“Tf you know no one. you like, 
signore, why not make an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper? For example: 
‘A signor very rich, very distinguished, 
with an historic villa and magnificent 
lands, an American of good family, 
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would like to meet a signorina—or 
a signora, widow—whom he might 
wish to marry!’ Why not, signor? 
That is the idea which has come to 
your Torquato.” 

“Thank you, Torquato,” said Peter. 

That was what his Mary would 
have had him say. 

Torquato’s hands changed their 
attitudes slightly and seemed to bow 
too; but they still retained something 
of that passionately imploring elo- 
quence. He had not finished yet. 

“There is the Fieramosca. Many 
signort put little advertisements in 
that. For instance, to say they seek 
an American miss for change of 
conversation, Italian with English, 
or for wife.” 

He drew the newspaper in question 
from the pocket of his blue cotton 
trousers. 

“T have a friend, a printer, who 
works for the journal. Signor, he 
tells me that many gentlemen and 
ladies —real ones —put advertise- 
ments in it to seek a wife, a husband, 
health, Italian lessons, a villa to let, 
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English conversation; and they  al- 
ways find whatever they want. See!— 
‘Matrimoniale!’”’ 

And he read aloud from the column: 


Glovanotto, 33 anni, impiegato, tremila, 
contento; buone informazioni; sposerebbe 
donna onestissima, piccola dote. 


Which, being translated, meant 
that a young man sought a wife with 
many good qualities, but above all 
with a dot. 

The long American in the loose 
white clothes, with reddish hair 
turning gray, lay perfectly still with 
his hat over his eyes. His silence 
struck Torquato like a blow. 

“Signore,” said a voice with a 
quiver in it, after some time: ‘I know 
well that your cara signora was an 
angel, and you loved her well. But 
what will you, signore? She is in the 
other world. My poor Bettina is 
there too; perhaps they are near each 
other. If they have met, I know 
well what the signora would say: 
‘Poor Torquato, he shall paint the 
green little fence round my flower 
garden, and give a hand with the 


vegetables, and he shall eat and sleep 
in the contadina’s house where the 
new signora will not notice him and 


his mistakes. Ecco! That is what the 
signora say to Bettina.”’ 

“Yes, you had better come along 
and paint the little green fence,”’ 
said Peter after a while. “You can 
live at the contadina’s house, and there 
is plenty to do with the flowers and 
vegetables.” 

But he was really thinking how 
little Torquato suspected the truth— 
that the idea of marrying again had 
been in his mind for years. 

For the man who has loved greatly 
is oftenest the man who marries 
again. His loneliness is not liberty. 
He marries another, not because he 
has forgotten, but because he would 
to God he could forget. So it was 
with Peter, only he had never been 
able to find any one he could care for, 
any one with the spell that could make 
him forget; and now he had scarcely 
an English-speaking acquaintance in 
Florence, man or woman. Old friends 
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had left; the English colony is always 
changing. He made no new acquaint- 
ances. And just at that moment, 
when he found himself thinking half- 
crazily of the difference between his 
home then and now—under Mary’s 
gentle smiling rule, and beneath the 
fearful dominion of Sarah—at this 
very moment comes Torquato and 
his talk of the advertisement that 
found good wives and husbands for 
people that wanted them. 

“TIT guess I’m crazy,” said Peter 
to himself; ‘but why should n’t I 
try it?” 

He set his teeth. 

“Why not?” he said. 


The waiter at the tea-rooms noticed 
that Peter’s hand shook, and drew 
his own conclusions, which for once 
were wrong. But how was he, with 
all his Florentine subtlety, to guess 
that this worthy, respectable-looking 
American was here to meet a lady 
he had never seen before in his life 
—the lady who had signed herself 
‘“‘Lone Widow” in the two somewhat 
quaint letters which had come ad- 
dressed to “Z. Z., Poste Restante, 
Firenze’’—and that she it was who 
was responsible for the two pink 
carnations in Peter’s button-hole? for 
she had suggested them as a mark 
and sign to save awkwardness and 
complications when they met. She 
herself was to wear two pink car- 
nations in her waist-belt. 

Peter was half an hour too early. 
He seated himself at a little table 
and ordered black coffee. He took 
two letters from his pocket and looked 
at them. The writing was disguised, 
sloping backward with evident per- 
sistence on the writer’s part. 


Srr— 

Since you are a countryman of mine and 
an American, I have ventured to reply to 
the notice you inserted in the Fieramosca 
of to-day. I am also an American, but 
far, indeed, from home. Great sorrow 
[twice underlined] and loneliness drive me, 
as it were, to venture to reply to your 
advertisement. Need I say it is the first 
time in my life, and I trust the last, that 
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I have ever done or shall ever do such a 
thing; but there are circumstances which 
alter us all beyond recognition at times, and 
force us to do things in entire contrariety 
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good, and pleased me. It is a manly and 
honorable letter. I feared, I scarce know 
what, for this is a country in which a lone 
woman of English-speaking birth has need 





‘*A LADY IN A MAUVE GOWN WAS ENTERING THE SHOP”’ 


to our home training and to the precepts 
and influences of our lives. Sorrow is a 
great leavener; it is on account of great 
sorrow that I am impelled to answer you. 
Iama widow. I have no children, and no 
one who cares for me in the least. I have 
no means of my own, and it would ill 
befit me to say that I had expectations. 
But if you seek the companionship and 
fraternity of an American woman with a 
view to matrimony, please address L. W. 
(Lone Widow), Poste Restante, Firenze. 
All your communications I shall regard as 
strictly private and sacred [twice under- 
lined]. 


The second letter was longer 


DEAR SIR— 
After due consideration of your type- 
written letter I may say that the tone is 


indeed of fears and precautions. .. . 


As Peter opened the letter some- 
thing stirred with the opening. A 
little lock of pure gold hair lay within. 

“‘T enclose a lock of my hair,” ran 
a sentence of the letter. It was a 
wonderful little lock of hair. It 
curled round into one lovely ring. 
That was real, that gold, and perhaps 
for one moment Peter saw shimmer- 
ing masses of hair falling over slender 
white shoulders, and was not ill- 
pleased with the vision. What man 
would be? 


You have lost your wife, and I my 
husband, and if we should be drawn to- 
gether by a common sorrow it would be 
a nobler thing than the so-called attractions 
which act as snares to the feet and blinds 
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to the eye in so may cases where the deeper 
feelings are not consulted, and the twain 
who wed are bound unfortunately to have 
many eye-openings. If I ray say so, our 
age protects us, in a manner of speaking, 
against such contingencies, I trust and 
believe. 


‘‘A sensible woman,” said Peter 
to himself, but he was looking at the 
hair. It was finer than spun silk, 
and it curled round his finger like 
a caress. 

“T have a heart that longs for 
love,” said the letter. 

The little gold lock curled closer. 


My life has been full of 
thorns, for my only child 
died in his cradle, and my 
husband was an invalid for 
half his lifetime. You, who 
have suffered the loss of one 
dear to you, will understand 
the blank loneliness that 
confronts me and fills my 
heart with sadness. Yet 
I would have you know, 
sir, that I endeavor to hide 
these emotions under the 
daily task which, honor- 
ably fulfilled, should bring 
its own reward. 


Somehow Peter felt 
that thoughts like these 
were not often to be 
found with that colored 
hair. If there was any- 
thing strained or high- 
sounding in the letters, J 
the magic of that little 
bit of gold curl softened 
it all away. Peter was 
almost happy. Some- 
thing had caught his 
wandering, melancholy 
thoughts at last, and the 
weight at his heart that 


had been there ever since ‘© PETER 


Mary’s death was lifted. 

An interest held him, and its grip was 
soothing, lively, friendly, life-giving — 
all at the same time. 

But suddenly his heart seemed to 
stop beating, his hands trembled; a 
lady in a mauve gown was entering 
the shop. 
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Then in a flash the realization 
seized him of what he was doing in 
this strange, irresponsible period that 
had dashed in among his sober, well- 
reasoned deeds. 

He had advertised for the lady with 
a view to matrimony. She was here, 
and he might have to marry her. He, 
Peter Burnham, might have to marry 
her! 

But instead of coming towards him 
she paused at the door and said some- 
thing to the shopman. 

Then Peter saw that this was not 
the Lone Widow, for the very simple 
reason that it was his sister Sarah, 


bi 
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DASHED OUT INTO THE STREET” 


probably giving an order. She went 
quickly away; he could see her 
through the window walking across 
Via Tornabuoni in the direction of 
the Arno. 

He jumped up suddenly. He was 
awake. That vague dream in which 
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the golden hair and the letters had 
mingled was broken. He must fly 
before it was too late. 

“Scust, signore, have you been ex- 
pecting a signora dressed in mauve?”’ 

The shopman was addressing him 
at the door. 

‘Because a signora came and said 
something about a gentleman with 
two pink carnations in his coat. She 
look at the signor, and went away 
quickly. Perhaps she returns. The 
signor saw her through the window. 
We saw him look at her.” 

Peter stared stupefied. 

‘“Yes, it was that signora,” said 
the shopman. “In mauve, with two 
pink carnations. Scusi, signore, what 
did you say?” 

Peter had gasped “Sarah!” and 
dashed out into the street like a 
madman. 

Had she seen him? And he, had he 
seen her? Neither ever knew. 

But something came of it. 
something lovely! 


Yes, 
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It dawned on Peter that the gold 
curl must have belonged to little 
Sarah of long ago. He had been 
fond of that Sarah, but he had lost 
her utterly. He had thought that 
she was dead, for there was no trace 
of her in the woman at Villa Gloria 
with thin hair scraped off her high 
forehead. And now he had found 
her in the advertisement. 

“T have a heart that longs for 
love,’ she had written,—she, his sis- 
ter Sarah. 

“By all the saints in Italy, Ill 
get at that heart!’’ said Peter. 

And he did. 

And the world changed to both of 
them as the years went on; and old 
Torquato, back at the villa, knew that 
something wonderful must have hap- 
pened to bring about this golden 
peace, but he never guessed that it 
all came about through his own idea 
—the advertisement, which had found 
Sarah for Peter, and Peter for Sarah, 
in so strange a way. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 


By FREDERIC B. HODGINS 





O one who is famil- 
iar with American 
life and character 
can doubt that the 
first has a pro- 
found influence 
upon the second. 
Our life is strenu- 

swift and exacting. Climatic 

















ous, 
changes are variable and very trying. 


These conditions are producing 
a type of character that is high- 
strung, nervous and fragile. The med- 
ical profession, high as its attainments 
are, and eminent as its services have 
been to suffering humanity, cannot 
do all that is needed to deal with the 


so-called revival enterprises. 


complex wants of American life. Nor 
is strictly medical help all that is 
required. The physician can do much 
for the body. But man is more than 
a bundle of tissues. He is a com- 
plex personality, and needs mental, 
moral, social and spiritual help. The 
church has largely tried to help 
his spiritual side only, and has used 
but one method, that of the theo- 
logical “formula,” so evident in 
She 
has failed as largely, as the doctor 
has failed, to reach and help those 
other needs of man that reside in 
his moral and volitional nature. The 
Emmanuel Movement, so called, is 
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simply an effort to effect a helpful 
combination of medical and religious 
influences that will bring to bear 
every helpful resource both of medi- 
cine and religion, upon the whole 
personality, and reach its hitherto 
uninfluenced parts by means hitherto 
largely unused by either. The fol- 
lowing statement of the objects and 
methods of the movement is an 
endeavor to present the same in a 
simple and untechnical way, as it 
has been viewed by one who has 
had a little opportunity to study it 
at close range and in actual and 
successful operation. 

SALESMANSHIP AND PsyCHOLOGY 

Every commercial traveller who 
succeds in his most difficult business 
knows that his success depends largely 
upon several factors to which he gives 
his own names. He must have a 
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reasonably good, useful and necessary 
article to sell. He must get to know 
his prospective client’s business needs 
and problems. He must believe in 
his own article as completely as a 
Presbyterian does in Predestination. 
He must have tact and address, and 
he must get his client’s undivided, 
impartial and interested attention 
while he talks of the thing he wishes 
to sell him. We call this “Sales- 
manship.” It is in reality the pro- 
duct of a simple, sensible analysis of 
the situation, on sound psychological 
principles, to induce interest in such 
cumulative form that the buyer is, 
as it were, hypnotized by the seller 
for the time being, and comes under 
his influence and yields to his sug- 
gestions as his mind follows the 
workings of his interviewer’s mind. 

Now, there are many intervening 
factors that help to bring about 
the happy termination of the seller’s 
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must be a 
It is 


visit—an order. There 
need on the part of the buyer. 


vague or indeterminate, and he is per- 
plexed by the multitude of devices 
on the market other than the one 


his visitor is exploiting. It is the vis- 
itor’s task skilfully to rid his client’s 
mind of all thought of any device 
but his own, and to make plain and 
concrete what before was perplexing 
and nebulous. In his advocacy the 
seller must so work on his client’s 
mind that, for the time being, there 
appears to be no other conclusion 
to the interview but the giving of the 
desired order. He must put his case 
as Thoreau said of Carlyle, with such 
irresistible logic that no other view 
could, for the time being, seem to be 
possible or tenable. 

This is salesmanship raised to the 
dignity of ascience. But it is simply 
psychology applied to a cold, busi- 
ness proposition. It is a common- 
place of commerce, so to speak; but 
underneath it are fundamental laws 
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governing the effect of mind upon 
mind by the stimulus of suggestion. 
There is no magic or mystery about 
it. The salesman does not plume 
himself on his occult, psychic powers, 
call himself a hypnotist, or 
speak in words of four or 
five syllables. He would 
not, perhaps, know that 
his client had a “sublimi- 
nal consciousness” conceal- 
ed about him, or anything 
of the sort. He simply 
goes about his work with 
the conviction that he 
has the best thing on the 
market to sell; that every 
client he sees ought to 
have one, and must be 
made to see that he ought 
or his own salary and 
commissions may be in 
serious danger. He brings 
this stimulus to bear upon 
his client, and the thing is 
done. 

But however little the 
average drummer thinks 
about “psychology” and 
“suggestion” and “sub- 
liminal consciousness,” he 
uses the first two upon 
the latter element in his 
client’s personality, and 
produces his results in no 
other way. The drummer _possi- 
bly calls himself a shrewd judge of 
human nature, and lets it go at 
that. But the scientific man when 
he sticks his pin in him and his label 
on him, writes him down as a “ psy- 
chologist.’”” Words do not count for 
everything, however, and the average 
man prefers a lingo he understands. 
This is why he shies off when he 
reads about “Psychotherapy” and 
the Emmanuel Movement, Christian 
Science, and every other cult for the 
cure of disease, and wants “to be 
shown.” 

The men who get things done get 
them done by many methods, devious 
as well as plain. But the main 
element in their success is their 


personality, their faith in themselves 
and their plans, which they have 
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what we call the knack of communi- 
cating to those who work for them. 
The grouchy captain of industry is 
playing under a needless handicap. 
The suave diplomatist gets people 
to work harder by making them 
think of their work not as a task, 
but as a game; just as the kinder- 
gartner calls her school tasks “ games’ 
—and games they are, while at the 
same time they fix the children’s 
attention on the useful thing she 
wishes to teach them to the exclusion 
of outside distractions. Sheridan 
stopped a disastrous retreat when, 
meeting his discouraged troops, he 
pointed with his sword in the opposite 
direction and shouted: “Boys, J ’m 
going that way,” and led them to 
victory. Their faith in him was 
helped by his “suggestive” words 
and action at the psychological mo- 
ment. 


A CONGREGATION OF ONE 


Let us follow our sales- 
man a little more in detail, 
for his problems are very 
similar to those of the psy- 
chotherapist. He works 
with largely the same outfit: 
he pits his mental power 
against that of his client. 
He has to rid his client’s 
mind of morbid obsessions 
concerning the desirability 
of spending money, the con- 
flicting merits of rival de- 
vices, and such like “ claims” 
of mortal mind. He has 
to conjure up before the 
mind of his client the rain- 
bow hues of hope and _ suc- 
cess from buying and using 
his device, and raise his 
spiritual thermometer from 
zero to the _ boiling-point. 
The old and now almost 
obsolete practice of ‘ treat- 
ing” his client to a good 
dinner, a drink and a cigar, 
however objectionable and 
reprehensible from the ethi- 
cal standpoint, is founded 
on a psychologically sound 
principle—that of selecting 
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the moment of extreme suggesti- 
bility as the opportune time to 
preach his little sermon to his con- 
gregation of one. It is his task to 
inspire faith, not so much in himself 
as in his client’s own use of the device 
he wishes him to buy; but his client’s 
faith is inspired and kept in evidence 
by the drummer’s own optimism. 
Both together produce the desired 
result, and the buyer’s faith in him- 
self is vitalized and strengthened by 
the interview, until he comes to re- 
gard himself as a very shrewd judge 
of men and things. This is the point 
to which the salesman has aspired 
to lead his client, and if he can achieve 
it, his work is accomplished, and he 
retires with the coveted order in his 
pocket. Psychotherapy is just such 
psychology applied to the whole 
personality, mental, moral and spir- 
itual. 


THE REV. LYMAN P. POWELL 
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DoRMANT IDEALISM 


‘The man in the street,’ by which 
term we designate the average man, is 
so busy withconcrete propositions that 
he imagines he despises ideals and 
idealism. These he leaves for the 
dreamer, the poet, the “literary fel- 
ler,’ the college graduate. He him- 
self has gone to the great University 
of Experience, and while there has 
exercised his right to “elect” by 
dropping a course on “ Faith.” That, 
he thinks, smacks of theology, and 
theology is only for the elect and the 
esoteric, and of little use anyway. 
Theologians, thus despised, retaliate 
by calling the man in the street a 
materialist and other impolite names 
to express their scorn for the practical 
and the concrete, and for their rewards 
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hopes and fears; he is brought face 
to face every moment of his life with 
problems of competition which he 
must meet with his mind and not 
with materials. He is “up against” 
all sorts of evidences of unfairness 
in the distribution of chances in his 
world, and haunted by the claims 
of wife and family and _ partners 
after he shall have shuffled off this 
mortal coil. He is keen to keep 
his honor untarnished, not only as a 
business asset, but as a_ personal 
possession of which he is proud. The 
business materialist is an idealist, 
though he may be unwilling to 
acknowledge it, or may not be con- 
scious of it. The appeal to idealism 
is universal and irresistible. Every 
man feels it and answers to it. Even 
the section hand on a railway takes 
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in cold cash, which is the prime quest 
of the business materialist. But the 
rankest and frankest materialist is, 
if he would think of it for a moment, 
an idealist too. He is thrilling with 


pride in having his section the best 
on the line. 


THE SusB-Conscious SELF 


In the development of the in- 
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dividual the brain becomes a wonder- 
ful storehouse, not only of impres- 
sions but of powers, and we are 
continually bringing out of this store- 
house things new and old. The old 
we often call instinct, and the new 
we might call intelligence. That 
part of the brain in which our in- 
stinctive impulses exist is the sub- 
conscious or subliminal mind. Not 
one in a thousand of such possessions 
as have been stored in the sub-con- 
scious mind emerge into conscious- 
ness, unless memory or some outside 
stimulus revive them. But they are 
there. When we wish to recall them 
we shut our eyes and ears, as it were, 
upon the distractions of our pres- 
ent consciousness, light the lamp of 
memory and explore the hidden 
mansions of the soul where the thing 
that eludes us is stored. In some 
cases the conscious and sub-conscious 
personalities are so distinct that they 
appear as a veritable Jekyll and 
Hyde. A striking example of the 





existence of the sub-conscious mind 
is shown in what we might call time- 
sense. Few people can judge the 
passage of time without the aid of 
a sundial or of a time-piece. But in 
sleep the time-sense seems sharper. 
After a little practice, we awake with 
great regularity at any fixed hour. 


Man 1s MASTER oF His Fate 


The argument from design, in 
Paley’s “Treatise on the Evidences 
of Religion,” has been the subject 
of ridicule from many scientific men. 
But, whatever its crudities and limi- 
tations, chere is an element in it 
worth serious consideration. Design 
implies a designer, says Paley; and 
he illustrates his point by the case 
of an untutored savage picking up 
a watch and drawing his conclu- 
sions therefrom. For our purpose, 
the chief points from this illustra- 
tion are: (1) that the finished product 
represents, or compels us to think 
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of, a mind in which every detail of 
the watch existed prior to its manu- 
facture, and (2) the control of the 
processes of their manufacture by 
the hands of the person who made it. 
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order of its creator, and are the 


result of his conscious design, so it 
rests with each person who desires 
to find the elements of rationality 
in the universe to seek them in him- 
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In other words, we realize that the 
mind of the inventor of the watch 
so controlled his own manual acts 
and the various inert substances of 
the material world outside himself, 
from which the watch was finally 
fashioned, that every bit of it ulti- 
mately fitted into its appointed place 
and did the particular service it was 
intended to do. In short, that as a 
design implies a designer, so a study 
of the world around us and of its 
laws shows it to be a world of ration- 
ality and order. The world, then, 
becomes a reflection of the mind of 
its creator, and, as such, is obedient 
to his mandates. And, as the origi- 
nal rationality and order of the 
world reflect the rationality and 
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self, since man is of the same order 
as his own creator, with similar 
powers of creation and government 
over the things of this world. 
THE SIMPLICITY OF THE MOVEMENT 
A great deal has been written 
about Psychotherapy, and it has been 
enveloped in a haze of big words. 
The idea is big—bigger than any one 
yet dreams of; but there is no rea- 
son to use big words by which to de- 
scribe it. The word “ psychotherapy ” 
simply means “the attempt to help 
the sick through mental, moral and 
spiritual methods.” This method of 
treatment has been thought to de- 
mand an expert sort of post-graduate 
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knowledge of psychology and science, 
such as university professors like 
Hugo Minsterberg and William James 
possess. Nothing is wider of the 
mark. The inaugurators of the Em- 
manuel Movement, as it has come 
to be called, in order to commend it 
to the confidence of the public, very 
wisely sought the counsel and co- 
operation of eminent medical and 
psychological experts. These they 
received in a gratifying manner, and 
the movement inspired confidence 
from the start. Necessarily, how- 
ever, the movement, beginning with 
such expert sponsors, was described 
in the language of the expert who 
used his own exact scientific termi- 
nology in describing it. Now, as we 
ali know, a kindergarten teacher, 
who deals with immature minds, has 
to study the science of psychology 
and the practice of pedagogy in doing 
so. She has to go much deeper than 
she can ever hope to lead her little 
class. The more profound the teach- 
er’s knowledge of psychology and 
pedagogy, the more technical will 
her training appear to the lay mind. 
And the terminology of the text- 
books will seem “double Dutch” to 
the average person. But when the 
graduated kindergartner lays aside 
her text-books and faces her infant 
class for teaching purposes, every 
vestige of profundity is laid aside, and 
her language will be all in words of 
one syllable. The more profound 
the teacher’s study has been, the 
more simple will be her practical 
work in the class-room. For pro- 
fundity is not obscurity, but a going 
to the roots of things which are, in 
almost all cases, very simple. 


DANGER OF HyPNOTISM 


Emmanuel Church, in Boston, will 
doubtless be for many years the Mecca 
to which the afflicted will flock. But 
the movement is not local or denomi- 
national. It is not an ecclesiastical 
movement. The true “ecclesiastic”’ 


does not approve of it, for it is 
not along traditional or “regular” 
lines. 


It is simply a movement for 
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humanity. It is religious, but not 
narrowly so. The Christian and the 
Jew can alike practise it and be 
helped by it. But it is essentially 
and fundamentally moral. That is 
absolutely so. The wicked and the 
charlatan may enter upon the practice 
of psychotherapy, but in a majority 
of cases, the sub-conscious mind, 
upon which the healer works, will 
reject the evil suggestion of the 
practitioner who strives to use his 


powers for malign purposes. That 
is the almost unanimous verdict 
of the psychological experts. If the 


old proverb be true, “ In vino veritas,” 
so in the hypnotic state the real bent 
of the normal mind and personality 
is more ready to follow the good and 
reject the bad suggestion than in 
the normal, conscious state. Instinc- 
tive morality comes to the aid of the 
genuine psychotherapist and refuses 
its codperation to the counterfeit. 


Wuat Ir Is Nor 


It is quite true that psychotherapy 
is no new thing. All its elements 
are as old as humanity itself, but it 
is the particular combination of its 
elements and the spirit out of which it 
issues that make it noteworthy. It 
has been too largely restricted to the 
psychological laboratory What is 
needed is to add it to the experi- 
mental pathological clinic in our 
medical colleges and bring study 
and system to bear upon its practice 
among our future doctors. Our 
theological seminaries would do well 
to add a psychotherapeutical de- 
partment to their curricula. 

Much of the confusion existing in 
the mind of the public as to the exact 
place of psychotherapy is due, on one 
hand, to the extravagant claims made 
by Christian Science, as to the uni- 
versal application of mental thera- 
peutics, and on the other to the 
rather sceptical attitude of physicians 
as to the value of mental methods 
in medical science. Almost all the 
Christian Scientist’s “cases,” it would 
seem, are cases of functional derange- 
ment; while the hospital physician 
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usually deals only with organic cases, 
or with functional cases which would 
have righted themselves with or with- 
out the aid of drugs. By a “‘curious 
process of natural selection,’ as Dr. 
Cabot says, ‘‘thefunctionally deranged 
go to Christian Science for treatment, 
while the organically troubled gravi- 
tate to the hospital.’’ If both get 
better or are cured, both claim their 
method of cure as the only one worthy 
of consideration. The truth is, man 
is such a complex organism that he 
needs the help of every system of 
healing, material and moral, that 
exists to-day. The physician, the 
clergyman and the social worker are 
all needed to deal with suffering hu- 
manity. “Team work,” Dr. Cabot 
says, “is the essential merit of Amer- 
ican psychotherapy.” 

It is not a universal panacea for 
every ill that flesh is heir to. It is 
careful to distinguish between the 
ills that are roughly classed as organic, 
and those that are as vaguely called 
functional. It deals only with the 
latter, over which the mind has more 
or less positive control. It does not 
promise to cure consumption, cancer, 
Bright’s disease, valvular heart trouble 
or things of that sort. It does not 
promise to reform every vicious 
character and close all our jails. It 
will not insure success where there 
is no capacity to warrant it. 

It is not therapeutic nihilism. It 
recognizes the necessity and efficacy of 
drugs and all the aids which modern 
science has discovered for the use of 
man. It welcomes the surgeon and 
the medical practitioner, and absolute- 
ly requires professional diagnosis be- 
fore it will venture to codperate with 
the patient and his physician. It has 
come “not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

It is not Christian Science, New 
Thought or Faith Healing. These 
cults deny that which lies at the 
basis of all its treatment—the ex- 
istence of matter and the possibility 
of its organic and functional derange- 
ment. It recognizes the limitations 
of the mind as a curative force, while 
it recognizes that it can do much 
when properly directed. 
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Organic disease may be defined as 
any widespread destruction of the 
organs or tissues of the body. Or- 
dinary consumption is, for example, 
an organic and not a functional 
disease, for there the tissues of the 
body are degenerating owing to the 
parasitic influence of the tubercular 
bacillus in the system. 

Functional disease may be defined 
as the simple failure of any ordinarily 
normal organ to do its work properly. 
Indigestion, for example, is usually a 
functional, not an organic, trouble. 


Wuat Ir Is 


The first effort of the psychother- 
apist is to plow and harrow the mind- 
garden of his patient, to remove its 
weeds and débris, and prepare it 
for a careful seed-sowing of whole- 
some thought. Complete confidence 
must exist between the patient and 
his helper. Confession is required, 
not as a penance, but as a prelude to 
treatment. Only in such a way can 
the helper find the key with which to 
unlock the hidden wholesomeness of 
the sub-conscious life, and prescribe 
rules for moral reéducation. “Sow 
a thought, and you reap a habit. 
Sow a habit, and you reap a charac- 
ter.’ This is an old truism, but it 
lies at the basis not only of present 
spiritual and moral states—healthy or 
morbid—but of future spiritual and 
moral reéducation. The reéducation 
of the moral and spiritual powers 
lies, very largely, in the patient’s 
own hands. He is shown the way 
in the clinic, but he must walk in it 
himself if he is to grow strong. He 
cannot be allowed to grow dependent 
on the clinic, or he will lose that sense 
of personal power which it has been 
one of the chief purposes of the 
clinic to inspire. 

The American type of psycho- 
therapy takes cognizance, not only of 
the patient’s whole personality, but 
of his environment as well. It con- 
cerns itself not only with his thought, 
worries and griefs, but also with his 
personal relationships, his friend- 
ships, his love-affairs, his domestic 
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and family affections. It will thus 
not only affect the patient’s health, 
but will do a great social service 
besides. Its outlook is large, sweep- 
ing and comprehensive. The social 
unrest, the problems of the family, 
and other moral and ethical questions 
come in for its consideration and 
may be largely ameliorated by its 
benign influence. 


Its MretHop 


The method of psychotherapy is 
not argumentative. The force of 
an argument lies in the alertness of 
the mind to grasp its logic, puncture 
its sophistries, or yield to its neces- 
sity. This means extreme tension 
of the consciousness, and all surface 
tension—both of body and mind— 
must be completely relaxed if the 
sub-consciousness is to be reached 
and influenced by the suggestions 
of the psychotherapist. The patient 
can be led: he must not be driv- 
en. And so the customary method 
of applying psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment is to seat the patient in a 
comfortable Morris chair, perhaps 
before a drowsily burning wood-fire; 
to get him to relax his muscles and 
settle himself with luxurious com- 
fort; to fix his attention, if wandering, 
upon some object; to start rhyth- 
mical breathing; and when this has 
been done, to take charge of the 
patient’s mind and lead it away 
from the material present into the 
realms of pleasant, hopeful idealism. 
Suggestions of the retirement of 
pain or worry are skilfully made 
from time to time; predictions of 
power and freedom are wrought into 
the fabric of the discourse, which 
is carried on in a carefully modulated 
tone of voice as full of quiet and 
soothing as possible. Under this 
tactful, restful leading, the present 
fades out of the consciousness and 
the sub-conscious mind emerges, be- 
comes alert, and sets up a healthful, 
hopeful stimulus throughout the 
patient’s system. A happy emotion 
increases our vitality, as we all know, 
and so the psychotherapist makes it 
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his chief business to suggest a happy 
frame of mind by demonstrating the 
ability of the patient to find his true 
pleasure in the power of working out 
his own salvation in tasks which take 
him out of himself and minister to the 
happiness of others. 

Phillips Brooks has a sermon on 
the spiritual life that is full of helpful 
suggestion on this point. He re- 
marks that most of our methods of 
spiritual reéducation proceed upon 
the wrong tack of endeavoring to 
make ourselves more religious along 
lines in which we are at present 
somewhat religious. We try more 
Bible reading, more prayer, more 
church-going, while we neglect the 
everyday contacts of life in which 
we are not religious at all. 


Doctors AND CLERGYMEN 


The Rev. Dr. McConnell says that 
the archetype of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was “a medicine man 
with aclub.” Perhaps he was. But 
long ago the professions of medicine 
and theology separated, each leaving 
the other to get along as best it could. 
Between these two separated stools, 
the unfortunate patient, in need of 
material and moral support, fell to 
the ground and sustained injury. 
The doctor has been playing the good 
Samaritan ever since, while the priest 
has come and looked on, and has 
passed by on the other side. Not 
intentionally, or superciliously, as did 
the one in the parable, but reluc- 
tantly and sorrowfully, and almost 
helplessly, none the less. Now the 
priest and the good Samaritan are 
endeavoring to join hands and lift 
the patient up; and the result is 
twice as effectual, and twice as easy 
to secure. 

“T’m tired to death of running 
up steps, pulling bells and pushing 
buttons,” said the rector of a large 
and fashionable church in the Middle 
West to me on the eve of his retire- 
ment from the rectorship. 

“Yes,” I said “and what does it 
accomplish?” 

“Nothing proportionate to the 
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amount of energy consumed in the 
process,” he replied. 

What, indeed, does it accomplish? 
It keeps the people on the roll of 
church-membership — maybe: they 
like to be visited. But there most 
of its efficacy ends—just where it 
should begin. The conversation in 
most parochial visitations is on 
every topic but the one that the 
clergyman’s profession stands for. 
He has to lug his work to the front 
and spar for an opening with people 
who do not want to be dealt with at 
close range. Petty church politics 
and personal grievances are as near as 
such conversations get to being called 
“religious” at all. In cases of sick- 
ness, it is somewhat different. Then 
the clergyman, when he is allowed 
entrance to the sick-room, enters 
more on his own terms. But even 
then, on the old routine, what can 
he accomplish? He reads a chapter, 
offers a prayer or two, expresses 
sympathy, utters a few hopeful plati- 
tudes and goes his way. But as he 
passes the nurse and the doctor on 
his way in or out, the honest clergy- 
man feels his helpless aloofness from 
the vitals of the case. The doctor 
with his stethoscope and the nurse 
with her thermometer seem to be 
doing something, to be earning their 
salt, so to speak. They are bringing 
concrete methods to bear on a con- 
crete case. The clergyman with his 
Bible and Prayer-Book seems “out 
of it,” as far as the concrete is con- 
cerned. The doctor and the nurse 
attack their problems on the practical 
side, the clergyman on the unpractical. 
And as he records his round of visits 
he rarely if ever feels the same whole- 
hearted satisfaction that a doctor 
feels—that he has exhausted his 
skill and the whole pharmacopceia 
to relieve the distress he has met. 
To put it frankly and brutally: the 
clergyman feels in his inmost soul 
that he has been asked for bread and 
has been able to give little better 
than a stone in return—conventional 
religious “dope,” intangible and un- 
satisfying. It makes the honest 
clergyman heartsick as year by year 
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he goes the same rounds, doing the 
same ineffectual things, when his 
people are crying out for help. He 
quiets his conscience by saying “‘the 
age of miracles is past, and it is not 
possible to reproduce Apostolic days 
and their gifts of healing.” But he 
feels in his heart of hearts that this 
is a subterfuge—an excuse, not a 
reason. 

And then, he stumbles on a man 
who is reproducing the effective 
ministry of Apostolic days and mak- 
ing such positive “proof of his min- 
istry,” that his mind is bewildered, 
and he wonders why such things did 
not happen long ago! 


AN IDEAL PRACTITIONER 


I came upon just such a man when 
I journeyed recently to Northampton 
in Western Massachusetts to visit 
the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, an oid 
friend. It was delightful to spend a 
week under his hospitable roof and 
share the intimacies of his home-life, 
and see something of his work as a 
minister and exponent of the Em- 
manuel Movement in a New Eng- 
land town. One might expect some 
of the “show me”’ spirit of Missouri 
in New England, and would not be 
surprised to encounter doubt and 
suspicion of the movement there. Yet 
New England gave Mrs. Eddy to 
the world and New England dearly 
loves anything intellectual. Like the 
Athenians of St. Paul’s day, New 
England spends much of its time 
in either hearing or disputing about 
some new thing. Mr. Powell is not 
a New Englander. There is nothing 
of intellectual isolation or aloofness 
in his disposition. He is almost a 
Southerner, hailing from the State 
of Delaware and being a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins. He has all the 
warm-heartedness of the Southerner 
and shares his openness and en- 
thusiasm. His mind is keen, and 
receptive to new thought. Every 
window of his soul is open and his 
soul is full of the light. A wide 
reader, a trained thinker, an able 
lecturer and expositor, he is also a 
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keen critic, swift to see a sophistry 
and expose a weak point in his 
adversary’s harness, as witness his 
masterly book on “Christian Science: 
The Faith and Its Founder,” an un- 
answerable and unanswered criticism 
of Eddyism. Personally, Mr. Powell 
is the most wholesome of men. Deep- 
ly spiritual, he is not sentimental; 
profoundly sympathetic, he is not 
gushing, but full of understanding, 
tactful, unafraid when danger looms 
ahead, but wise and reasonable. 

In his disposition sweetness and 
light are so combined as to make him 
an ideal pastor, strong, tender, true. 
He has demonstrated the possibilities 
of the Emmanuel Movement in a 
town parish in such a way as to give 
him the right to speak with authority 
as to its practicability when applied 
to the needs of the average place. 
This is important, as Mr. Powell has 
not in his parish the resources or 
prestige that are behind the Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. His appa- 
ratus is limited, his plant is relatively 
small, and his field just such as 
confronts the average pastor of an 
average parish. In a college town 
he has a resident membership of 
about four hundred in his church, 
with as many more college professors 
and students attending his services. 
As I took my walks abroad with him 
he seemed to know everyone and to 
know almost everything worth know- 
ing about all who returned his hearty 
greetings. His deep-brown, kindly 
eyes had let nothing escape him, 
and he had stored up in his mind 
every point that could aid him when 
the time should come for him to put 
his powers to the experimentum crucis 
in the clinic. He invites confidence 
and receives it in overflowing meas- 
ure. You find yourself, despite hab- 
itual reserve, pouring out your heart 
into his sympathetic ears and feel 
full well that they are taking every- 
thing in, arranging it, and laying 
plans, as he hears your story, to give 
you his best when the time comes. 
He is a born physician of the soul, 
a trained psychologist, a reader of 
character and a wise spiritual director. 





Humor there is, too, in those dark 
eyes and laughter in the tones of 
the well-modulated voice. You feel 
that you do not or cannot shock him 
by unconventionality or dismay him 
by disclosure. Yet you feel that 
here is a man who has kept himself 
unspotted from the world, and that 
his knowledge of the world and of 
men has not been gained by any 
experience of an unworthy sort, or 
that his sympathy is simply the 
well-bred tolerance of a man of the 
world who excuses moral delinquency 
on the specious plea that the sowing 
of wild oats is a necessary part of 
any man’s education. It is the re- 
sult of a natural clean-mindedness 
combined with the surgeon’s imper- 
sonality in dealing with morbid 
conditions. 


A TypicaL CAsE 


I met several of Mr. Powell’s 
“cases” while at Northampton. One 
was an erstwhile dipsomaniac, now 
an abstainer for almost a year; and 
another a sufferer from severe asthma 
and bronchitis. The asthmatic pa- 
tient had been growing worse after 
four years of suffering. A change 
of doctors and of medicine helped the 
bronchitis, but the asthma still lin- 
gered. Four treatments made her well 
and prevented the recurrence of the 
malady. Now, the explanation is 
doubtless to be found in the following 
facts: The original attack set up a 
nervous dread of a recurrence which 
was duly stored up in the brain. 
Upon the second attack, the stored- 
up nervous dread was let loose and 
prolonged the attack, doubling its 
power and storing up wrath against 
the day of wrath. The moment a 
symptom appeared, this nervous 
dread caused the throat and pulmon- 
ary organs to set up sympathetic 
excitement, and what might have 
been a slight attack was intensified 
beyond endurance by nervous appre- 
hension and purely sympathetic ner- 
vous excitement operating upon the 
affected parts. Mr. Powell’s treat- 
ment was addressed to the mind and 
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the brain-cells controlling the muscles 
and nerve-centres leading to the 
affected centres of asthmatic dis- 
turbance. By instilling quiet and 
control to the mind, it fed the 
brain-cells and nerve-centres with 
this controlling power, and the result 
was a neutralizing of the muscular 
action that formerly had led to the 
asthmatic disturbance. 


THE SPIRITUAL CLINIC 


The influence of mind over matter, 
the control of one personality by a 
stronger, is no novelty. Neither is 
it a mystery. In the mass it is 
exceptional, however. The orators 
who can hold vast audiences spell- 
bound are few. That is why so 
many Sunday services and sermons 
lead nowhere, hit nothing. They 
are too diffuse. Concentration is 
what is needed. This is one of the 
secrets of success of the “spiritual 
clinic.” In the clinic the pastor 
deals with his flock one at atime. In 
doing this he is following the example 
of Jesus Christ in one of his unused 
lines of treatment. He preaches a 
little sermon to a congregation of one 
under a specially favorable environ- 
ment, just as Jesus did so often; 
and he uses unused methods, rouses 
unused powers. His relation with 
his hearer is personaland direct. His 
diagnosis is individual. The recital 
of his patient’s symptoms lifts half 
the burden, and the skilful use of 
suggestion replaces the morbid ob- 
session with a wholesome idea that 
leads to health and sanity, to calm- 
ness, confidence and poise. The 
Sunday sermon and service cannot 
do this. The perfunctory social call 
cannot, either. But the quiet, un- 
disturbed, heart-to-heart study-talk 
can, and does, and will. 


THE RETURN TO APOSTOLIC 
SIMPLICITY 


It is fortunate for the Church that 
this great movement was born within 
her borders, for it will bring her into 
touch with the lapsed masses, as 
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the voluntarily unchurched are called, 
in a way and to a degree that no sort 
of church legislation could ever do, 
No open pulpit canons and no church 
unity societies will accomplish what 
this movement promises in the way 
of rehabilitating the church in popular 
estimation. 

For centuries the Church has laid 
the stress of her message on her 
theology; and theology does not 
appeal to the modern man. She has 
adopted institutionalism as a device 
to stop the leak in her membership. 
But “the gospel of soap and water,” 
as some one has rather sarcastically 
called this later development, appeals 
chiefly to the well and strong and 
ambitious. Theology and _institu- 
tionalism have both failed to reach 
a class that is not only large but has 
crying needs of a very different and 
very practical nature. The man in 
the street has not been attracted 
or convinced by the Church’s theology. 
Sermons interest him only sporadic- 
ally and rather languidly. He ap- 
proves of institutionalism as practical. 
But it is for the crowd, and touches 
only the outside of the question. He 
himself is lost in the crowd and finds 
nothing personal. He either con- 
sults a specialist, tries Christian 
Science, or leaves his troubles to cure 
themselves as best they can. The 
Church is the last agency to which 
he is likely to turn for personal re- 
lief. The clergy he looks upon with 
good-natured tolerance, as a sort of 
moral police force, good for the 
community, but rather helpless in 
individual cases like his own. He 
rather despises spiritual ministra- 
tions, which he thinks savour largely 
of what he calls “pious dope,’’ and 
balks at the confessional as under- 
mining his sense of personal dignity 
and infringing his personal liberty. 

This .new movement is for just 
suchaman. It is fitted to meet him, 
not as a church-member, but simply 
as a man in need of expert help along 
unused lines. The true physician 
of the soul is primarily a man, and 
only secondarily an ecclesiastic. Or- 
dination may confer powers ecclesi- 
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astical, but it cannot make a man 
more of a man, or give him sympathy 
or commonsense. Sometimes it makes 
him somewhat less of a man, as 
Sydney Smith remarked long ago, 
when he divided humanity into 
“men, women and clergymen.” 

This movement is destined to 
restore the clergyman to his proper 
place as a true and practical physician 
of the soul, not a mere pulpiteer and 
parochial visitor. His study will not 
only hold books from which he may 
crib ideas to fill out his allotted 
twenty minutes twice a Sunday; it 
will be a sort of “spiritual clearing- 
house”? where the sick, the sad, the 
weary and the despairing may repair, 
and “open their griefs,’ and go 
away, healed, cheered, refreshed and 
inspired, started anew on the way 
to health and happiness. 


DANGERS TO BE FACED 


The practice of psychotherapy is 
new, to the average person. The 
results expected from it are so tre- 
mendous and far-reaching, while the 
claims made by the conscientious 
practitioner are so modest, that the 
world stands aghast and incredulous. 
Fears are entertained that many 
will start to practise it who will 
fail and bring the movement into 
disrepute. This must be expected 
and faced. The introduction of low 
and mercenary standards is another 
danger. The love of gain and repu- 
tation, made at practically no cost, 
is a factor to be reckoned with; and 
just as there are disreputable doctors 
who prey on the diseased and gullible, 
so psychotherapy is likely to have 
its discreditable disciples and practi- 
tioners. Another danger must be 
faced—a more serious one. Good 
men who may devote their lives and 
talents to this humanitarian work 
are at all times likely to be subject 
to the machinations of the adventurer 
and the blackmailer. But so are good 
and reputable regular physicians, 
lawyers and professional men in 
every walk of life. Only eternal 
vigilance, a scrupulous impersonality, 
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a punctilious observance of the con- 
ventionalities, much tact and com- 
monsense can save the situation. 
The clergy, as a class, are fairly to 
be trusted as morally sound. But 
many of them lack tact and discre- 
tion. They must resolutely summon 
both to their aid; and by refusing 
to adopt mercenary methods they 
will save their reputations and help to 
keep the movement from degenerat- 
ing into a mere trade. Public safe- 
guards will have to be enacted, and 
regulation of the practice of psycho- 
therapy will have to be insisted on. 
But to such restrictions no capable 
and self-respecting man will object. 
Rather will he welcome them, as 
protecting, not only the public, but 
himself. 


PRACTICAL HELPS 


On the purely utilitarian side, the 
use of psychotherapy opens up a 
wide and most interesting field. The 
personal effectiveness of public 
speakers, actors and singers may be 
increased fifty per cent. by means of 
it. “Stage-fright’’ may be overcome 
by suggestion, and poise and power 
increased by auto-suggestion. The 
horrors of a first night for those be- 
hind the footlights may be largely 
eliminated, and the amusement of 
the public greatly increased by the 
preliminary calming of nerves on 
the part of performers and producers. 

In the preparation of patients for 
surgical operations, the practice of 
psychotherapy promises to produce 
the most gratifying results. Mr. 
Powell has had some extraordinary 
experiences in this field. Nervous 
fears are calmed and helpful sug- 
gestions keep the patient in a more 
vitalized condition to resist shock, 
to overcome injurious after-effects 
and in many instances to be freed 
from the distressing nausea due to 
the use ot anesthetics. How far 
this use of suggestion can be carried 
out in the case of preventive therapy 
remains to be seen, but the field is 
large and the possibilities seem to be 
unlimited. 











THE LITTLE STENOGRAPHER’S 
CREED 


By JANE DALZIEL WOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAuL MEYLAN 


MHANK you, God!” 
The Doctor start- 
ed in surprise, but 
it wasn't only 
the pronoun that 
made him prick 
up his ears, it was 
particularly the 
fervor of the utterance that moved 
him to gaze into the stateroom with 
the wide open door to see who had 
spoken. The Doctor was strolling 
around the deck of the Huron, a 
coast-wise steamer leaving Norfolk 
for Boston, and while he tarried yet 
a moment with his surprise, he heard 
again, ‘Thank you, God!” and the 
woman who said it was leaning over 
the lower berth in the stateroom, 
and he thought her voice was exactly 
the kind of voice a woman should 
have who reminded you of fresh wild 
flowers. 

He passed on with a quick intaking 
of his breath,—the involuntary tri- 
bute sensitive people pay to beauty, 
and when his walk brought him to 
the stateroom again his steps lagged 
perceptibly. This time he was ar- 
rested by a very different sound,—it 
was the suffering cry of an infant. 

The Doctor stopped his stroll 
abruptly and stood leaning against 
the ship’s railing within hearing of 
the cry which continued lustily, and 
after some minutes of uninterrupted 
wailing, he heard four short rings 
calling the stewardess, and as soon 
as she answered the summons, she 
started briskly down the deck call- 
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ing, ‘Doctor! Doctor!” in quick 
interrogatory notes. 

The Doctor hurried after her, 
made known his profession, and was 
directed to the stateroom with the 
wide open door. 

“Will you please see what is the 
matter with the baby?” asked the 
woman anxiously making room for 
him beside the berth where she knelt. 

The Doctor took the child in his 
arms, made a hasty examination and 
administered something deftly dis- 
solved in a spoon. He held the 
baby until it stopped crying and fell 
asleep, laid it down skilfully on the 
bed and then turned to the woman. 

“Why you’re just a girl!” he 
exclaimed involuntarily. 

She flushed quickly to the soft 
brown hair that curled under the 
brim of her hat. 

“I—I’m older than I look!” she 
faltered in evident distress, “and— 
and I ’ve always had a lot of respon- 
sibility.” She turned suddenly to 
the baby and cautiously felt its little 
relaxed hands and its red gold hair. 
The examination didn’t seem to 
satisfy her. “Ifyou think the baby is 
not warm enough—Do you feel cold 
in heref—I have a steamer rug to 
put over her, but it is very heavy,— 
would n’t it be a good plan to hold 
her in my arms? That would keep 
her warm.” 

She asked the question pleadingly. 
almost as though she were begging 
permission to take the child from the 
bed. The Doctor looked a little 
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amused and assured her the state- 
room was warm enough— ‘and 
besides,” he added, “the best place 
for a sleeping baby is on the bed.” 

“T suppose so,” she assented re- 
luctantly, ‘‘at least,—that’s what 
everybody says,’ but her eyes were 
full of disappointment. ‘‘ You see,” 
she went on impulsively, “they sleep 
so much that you have to lose a lot 
of time.” 

“When?” asked the Doctor, — 
“How?” 

“T mean all the time they are asleep 
you have to do without them from 
your arms. It seems a pity,” she 
sighed regretfully. 

“You haven’t had the care of 
it very long?” suggested the Doctor. 

Instantly the Girl’s brown eyes 
flashed, all the dimples went out of 
her face and she snatched up the 
baby from the bed and hugged it like 
some wild maternal thing and cried 
accusingly, “You are no doctor at 
all; I might have known from the 
first that you are nothing but a horrid 
old detective!” 

The Doctor frowned and smiled, 
and frowned and _ smiled,—and 
smiled. 

“T’ve been mistaken for a lot of 
people in my day,—notably law 
students and very young medical 
graduates,’ he teased, “but I was 
never likened to a detective before. 
Though I don’t seem to look it, I am, 
truly, quite a gentlemanly sort of 
fellow, and if you mean by calling me 
a detective that I have detected 
pretty brown eyes, and curly brown 
hair, I will admit there is some truth 
in your observations.” 

The Girl’s suspicions died and she 
almost laughed at the recommend- 
ation and compliment. The dimples 
all came back to their right places, 
and she put the baby down on the 
bed and sat on the edge of the berth. 

“Poor little thing!’’ she crooned. 
“Poor little girl baby!” 

She turned to the Doctor pleadingly. 
“Do you belong to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren?” she asked. 

“No,” returned the Doctor re- 





luctantly, ‘not to that particular 
organization, but doctors give their 
lives for the prevention of cruelty,” 
he smiled reassuringly. 

“And I know you would think it 
cruel, bitterly cruel, to refuse for a 
little girl baby at the very beginning 
of her life all love chances?” she 
appealed wistfully and earnestly. 

“T don’t believe I quite under- 
stand,’”’ he answered in perplexity. 
“Suppose you tell me all about it?” 

“Tl have to tell you,” she said 
candidly, “because if the baby gets 
sick you will ask me all sorts of 
questions I can’t answer. I—don’t 
know a thing about babies—only 
that they have to be amused all the 
time—see?”’ and her eyes brightened 
as she lifted the cover of a suit case 
and displayed a wonderful assort- 
ment of toys. 

The Doctor smiled sympathetically. 

“Perhaps there are some she won’t 
enjoy until she is older,” she sug- 
gested, patting the wonderful ward- 
robe of the Teddy bear from his 
formidable automobile glasses to his 
polished sporty golf sticks. “But I 
tried to think of enough to last a long 
time, and I was dreadfully hurried. 
I was—so afraid—they would suspect 
me—and—hinder me—from—”’ She 
paused a moment in hesitation, then 
leaned forward a little and whispered, 
“from—stealing—the baby!” 

“You stole the baby!” the 
Doctor repeated in amazement. 

“Sh-h-h-h yes,” she answered 
with a sigh of satisfaction and triumph 
turning suddenly to arrange the shawl 
with anxious care. “It was really 
awfully clever, and when we get 
somewhere I am going to buy myself 
a present for a reward. There’s 
no one belonging to me to applaud 
and glorify me when I do brave deeds 
—except—of course, Aunt, but as 
she doesn’t know what I do, she 
can’t be expected to cheer.” 

The Doctor wrinkled his forehead 
in perplexity. 

“To whom does the child belong?” 
he demanded. 

“Why J think to her father living 
in Boston,” the Girl returned impetu- 
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ously, ‘‘but my landlady has a sister 
who is a nun and she is partial to the 
Convent, and as soon as the baby 
was left on her hands she began to 
make arrangements to send it there, 
that ’s why I stole the baby. You 
see,’’ she explained hastily, ‘‘I wasina 
Convent once for a few days, and it 
is true they make it easy and inter- 
esting for you to say your prayers 
there,—but—they don’t believe in 
my creed!” 

“Perhaps you are not a Catholic?” 
suggested the Doctor. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” the 
Girl replied quickly, “that’s all 
right. I’m willing to take anybody’s 
word about religion who knows more 
about it than I do—but I was talk- 
ing about my little personal creed, 
—‘I believe in love and home,’ 
that is to say,” she interpolated 
nervously, “I have believed it and 
I want to believe it,—and—and— 
I hope I will never be skeptical 
about them no matter what happens.” 

“Did it shake your faith in your 
creed to live for a time in the Con- 
vent?” asked the Doctor. 

“No, oh no,” returned the Girl 
quickly, “it helped it, but I thought 
if I had been brought up in the 
Convent where you do not have any 
love chances at all I might 
adopt the life because I could not 
know there was something better. 
It was just that—just because they 
did n’t believe my creed that I knew 
I ought to steal the baby and take 
her to her father as fast as possible.” 

“But where is her mother?” asked 
the Doctor, quite bewildered by the 
wrong end of the story. 

“Oh, yes,” the Girl recollected 
quickly, “the mother ran away from 
her husband and came to our board- 
ing house and—the baby was born 
there. She had a room next to 
mine, and I often went in to see her 
because she was very grievously un- 
happy. She said she would not have 
left her husband if she had known the 
baby was coming. And when she 
died,” the Girl’s voice dropped a 
little, ‘I tried to find her husband’s 
address, but I could n’t for a long 
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time and it seemed as though the 
landlady would have to take charge 
of the child, but at last I found it 
and wrote him and even before he 
could answer I telegraphed that I was 
on my way with the baby, and asked 
him to meet this steamer on its 
arrival in Boston. I didn’t think 
my landlady would let me do it if 
she knew, so I had to steal the baby 
from her,” she laughed with mis- 
chievous enjoyment. 

The Doctor smiled and nodded 
approval. “Do you know how to 
take care of a baby?” he asked 
thoughtfully. 

“No,” said the Girl frankly, “and 
I’m so scared of it that it might as 
well be a Royal Bengal tiger,—I 
mean I’m so afraid of hurting it, 
but I can play with her,” she added 
brightly. “The most difficult thing 
is dressing her. I was two hours 
about it this afternoon. When she 


gets her backbone I guess she won’t 
be so hard to handle.” 

The Doctor laughed and started 
to make some reply, but the supper 


gong began to ring at the other end 
of the boat, and the Girl sprang 
forward and gathered the sleeping 
baby in her arms, crooning over it 
about the awful din of the bell, 
and telling it the frightful noise 
would break its ear drums. 

For some reason the Doctor did n’t 
sleep very well that night. Perhaps 
because he was in the habit of keep- 
ing one ear open for sick calls— 
certainly it couldn’t have been 
because an appealing, brown-eyed 
girl stranger was bravely battling 
with inexperience in a near-by state- 
room full of tin soldiers and jointed 
Teddy bears. 

He got out on deck very early 
and hovered restlessly about waiting 
for some sign of life from number 
twenty-four, and it was n’t very long 
before the Girl stepped out on deck 
in all the glory of fresh girlish pretti- 
ness. 

“Good morning,” the Doctor 
greeted with less eagerness than he 
felt, “how is my wee patient?” 


The Girl laughed merrily, and 
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beckoned him to come and _ look. 
The baby lay propped with pillows, 
eating her fists and staring at a row 
of gaily dressed dollies crowded on 
the tiny seat of the stateroom. 

“JT just got them fixed when I 
opened the door,” she explained. 
“Now we will see which one she 
wants to play with. Here, baby- 
child,” she called sweetly, “see 
dearie,—which one do you like best ?”’ 
She began at the end of the row to 
point out each one. ‘Wave your 
hand or nod your head when we 
come to the right one like an educated 
horse,” she coaxed gaily. “See, boy- 
dolly, girl-dolly,—which will you have, 
little one? Oh, see the soft warm 
rag baby? Don’t you want the rag 
baby? Oh, don’t you?” 

The Girl had a deft way of using 
her hands,—a little fluttering touch 
that glorified things, and made you 
want to snatch her fingers to your 
lips and keep them there with kisses. 
And her voice was tender enough to 
make a baby smile, for the little 
staring one suddenly threw out her 
hand when the Girl touched the 
rag doll, and cooed. 

“Oh, child,’ crooned the Girl 
with surprised delight. “She was 
awful good last night,” she went on 
talking to the Doctor, but watching 
the baby, “and yet I waked up a 
hundred times to put my hand on her 
little chest to feel her heart beat. 
It was like having your first watch— 
remember how you slipped it from 
under your pillow every hour of the 
night, and held it to your ear to hear 
it tick and be sure it was running?” 

The Doctor nodded, his eyes kind- 
ling with pleasant recollection. 

“Tf anything happened and I had 
to keep her a long time, she would 
get big enough to say her prayers,” 
she mused thoughtfully. “All little 
children say some simple verse at 
bedtime, don’t they?”’ she appealed. 

The Doctor nodded again. He 
would n’t speak for fear of breaking 
the spell. 

“Her mother was a Catholic and 
her father is a Unitarian, and I would 
not like to hurt their denominational 
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feelings, so I reckon I'll just teach 
the prayer I say when I’m pret- 
ty happy or feel thankful for an es- 
cape. It’s short,—very short,—a 
tiny child could learn it easily,—it ’s 
just ‘Thank you, God’!” she quoted 
with very sweet reverence and beauti- 
ful ease. “I said it when I got safe 
aboard the steamer with the baby, 
and—does n’t it seem almost scary to 
think how much can happen in a little 
time?—I said it this morning when 
I waked up and remembered I had 
this little child.” 

“It’s a good prayer,” said the 
Doctor looking at her gravely out of 
heavily lashed eyes. They were the 
kind that suggest a great deal going 
on behind them, but the Doctor’s 
heart was busier than his head! 

After breakfast they took the 
baby out on deck and she went to 
sleep in a steamer chair. The Girl 
and the Doctor sat near by and 
chatted about the various interests 
of their voyage. 

“T have been thinking about your 
creed,” said the Doctor abruptly, 
“has your faith in it ever wavered?” 

** Y-e-s,”’ admitted the Girl regret- 
fully, “it has at times. It wavered 
a little when I was running away 
with the baby and thought of the 
people who have tried love and 
marriage and home and then come 
to our court rooms to smash all three 
to smithereens. I must confess I 
wondered for a millionth of a second 
if it were a kindness to give a lit- 
tle girl any love chances at all, 
and then I resolved to harder than 
ever because I decided I had rather 
have this little one grow up in a 
world that believes my creed nominal- 
ly, at any rate, than have her brought 
up in aconvent where they do not 
teach it at all.” 

“What do you know about di- 
vorce?”’ asked the Doctor with frown- 
ing displeasure. 

“T am a court stenographer,” she 
explained, ‘and when I began report- 
ing I happened to be on one divorce 
case after another until I got used to 
the phraseology of—of well, you might 
say of—unhappiness. I reported on 
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so many cases that I began to choose 
it for my work and go from place to 
place—just where I liked. I have 
had very varied experiences—living 
on this plan, and all sides of me have 
had a chance but the home side. 
I—I am a little shy of home,”’ she 
faltered, ‘‘and although it is a big 
part of my creed it—it is more 
theoretical than practical, because, 
I guess,—don’t you suppose?” she 
asked shifting the responsibility of 
the answer, “that you grow skeptical 
about the ‘lastingness’ of things you 
see breaking up all round you?” 

“For instance?” suggested the 
Doctor. 

“Why homes,” the Girl returned 
quickly. “Every divorce means,—of 
course,—the breaking up of a home. 
When I first began to report I felt 
home was too iron-bound for my 
roving tendencies, but for three years 
now,—I—I have thought it was too 
frail,—and it has made me sorry.” 

“T wish you did n’t come in contact 
with sordid, disillusioning things,” 
said the Doctor, very evidently dis- 
pleased and dissatisfied. 

“TI suppose you have to see a good 
deal of the ‘back-yard’ side of life 
if you make your own living,” the 
Girl answered soberly. “I have al- 
ways been able to forget ugly court- 
room stories until this year,” she went 
on confidentially, ‘‘but there was a 
case—,”’ the tears started to her 
eyes, “I should n’t like to recall it,” 
she said on second thought; “I had 
to walk blocks and blocks every night 
for weeks to get a glimpse of happy 
homes in fire-lighted content just to 
preser ve my faith in the institution. I 
could n’t feel exactly the same about 
it even then, but I did prove to myself 
that they sometimes escape disaster.” 

“Give it up,” begged the Doctor 
hoarsely. “It’s wicked for a child 
like you to grow cynical and bitter. 
Give up court-room reporting.” 

“Yes,” she answered quietly, “I 
have. I am on my way to a new 
position and I hope it will prove less 
sordid.” 

“What is it?” asked the Doctor 
eagerly. 
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“A secretary’s position to a railroad 
director in Porto Rico,’ she said 
without hesitation. 

“What!” the Doctor said 
consternation. ‘“‘Oh, don’t!” 

The baby waked and cried. The 
Girl took her up in her arms and 
kissed her until the Doctor said don’t 
again, but the baby cooed with de- 
light and drowned the man’s ex- 
postulation and—perhaps it was just 
his imagination, but she seemed to 
exult over him from the _ Girl’s 
shoulder on her way back to the 
stateroom. 

A thick fog sprang up in the 
afternoon and it was decided in 
friendly consultation that it would 
be best to keep the baby out of the 
dampness. 

The Doctor went to the smoking- 
room, but his pipe did not cheer him; 
there was a man telling an unbeliev- 
able yarn of western daring, but that 
did not cheer him; the Doctor was so 
low in his mind that it would n’t have 
cheered him if a patient had come 
to him with a _ beautiful, scarce, 
Oriental disease that had never been 
seen in the Americas or Europe even 
with six authorities, ten volumes 
each telling how they almost diag- 
nosed it. 

Nothing could cheer the Doctor, 
because the distance from Norfolk, 
Virginia, to San Juan, Porto Rico, 
was distinctly prohibitive of week- 
end visits. 

He had a beautiful new copy of 
Holt on the ‘ Diseases of Children” 
down in his stateroom, and he decided 
to go and get it, remembering with a 
twinge of professional conscience that 
he had taken a sea trip in preference 
to a journey by rail for the purpose of 
study, and had not, as yet opened the 
book. 

It took some time to find Holt, 
and when he started back to the 
smoking-room he saw the fog was 
lifting rapidly, and as he looked, 
a great five-masted schooner came 
alongside. 

“* And the stately ship went on to its 
haven under the hill!’”’ the schooner 


in 


seemed to suggest, ‘“‘ but the tender 
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grace of a day that is dead will never 
come back to me’.” 

Perhaps the ship was going to 
Porto Rico, too! 

Suddenly the Doctor turned on 
his heel and went back to his state- 
room and flung the last edition of 
Holt on the bed, then he walked 
rapidly past number twenty-four, 
and there were chuckles and coos of 
delight to be heard in subdued chorus 
—evidently the two children were 
entertaining each other. Had n’t 
the Girl ever heard that “the tender 
grace of a day that is dead will never 
come back?”’ The Doctor walked 
all around the steamer five times and 
then he knocked at the Girl’s door. 

She opened it in gay humor, and 
was about to greet him joyously 
when he said abruptly: “ Do you know 
that we are due in Boston to-morrow 
at ten o’clock?”’ 

Her happy face fell. “I know it,” 
she said sadly, “but I am used to 
migrating. Come in and see how 
cozy we are,” she invited cordially. 

Bright pictures were pinned in 
every available spot, gay pillows and 
shawls made a couch of the box bed, 
an alcohol lamp suggested warmth 
and comfort, spoons and _ bottles 
savored of the nursery, and tin 
horses and stuffed elephants to say 
nothing of paper dolls rejoiced the 
heart of the Girl, but the baby who 
should have loved this kingdom of 
toys seemed to find her delight in 
the soft gold-brown of the Girl’s 
pretty hair, and in her laughing 
eyes. 

“Let me take her out in the hall 
so we can all be together this last 
afternoon, will you?” begged the 
Doctor. 

“Yes, oh yes,” agreed the Girl 
readily, “that’s a pleasant plan.” 

He gathered the baby in his arms 
and gravely arranged its shawl while 
the Girl collected gay pillows and 
steamer rugs and a handful of jingly 
toys and the favored rag doll. In 
the midst of the flitting, the little 
one missing her entertainer set up 
acrying complaint. The Girl dropped 
rugs, and wraps and sleigh bells in 
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a bright, noisy heap, and turned 
reproachfully to the Doctor. 

“You must talk to her,’ she 
scolded. 

“Good heavens,” thought the man, 
“how can I talk to a little child when 
I am obliged to watch everything a 
little girl is doing?” 

“You ought to know,—a Doctor 
ought to know what a baby likes,” 
the Girl went on playing with the 
baby’s hand. “You can’t under- 
stand any talk but love talk,— 
can you sweetheart?’’ she smiled at 
the baby. “You don’t know the 
Doctor ’s only a nice boy who would 
love you to pull his hair and poke 
your fingers in his eyes, do you? He 
has n’t told you so, has he?” The 
baby dimpled into a smile and 
kicked her little heels together and 
crowed. 

“Oh, you darling!” cried the 
Girl, her voice vibrant with the 
newly aroused ecstasy of maternity, 
“oh, you precious, precious little 
lamb; oh you naughty, tiny heart 
stealer!’? She punctuated her non- 
sense talk with kisses, burying her 
face in the baby’s little chest, burrow- 
ing her face in its soft little neck until 
her pretty hair fluffed into the 
Doctor’s eyes, and her head all but 
rested on the Doctor’s breast. 

The Doctor’s free arm sprang up 
as if it were hinged with a spring, 
and for an instant, the Girl, all uncon- 
sciously, was encircled in an intangible 
embrace. Then suddenly the Doctor’s 
arm dropped to his side very much 
as a too impetuous soldier might 
have been ordered to retreat by his 
superior officer. 

The Girl might snatch his very 
heart strings,—he would not take 
advantage of her. But the exceeding 
tenseness of his self-control relaxed 
the arm that held the baby so that 
she slipped a little, and the Girl, all 
alert with mother anxiety, caught 
his arm up in hurried watchfulness, 
and pressed his hand with a wee slap 
of emphasis about the baby’s body. 

The Doctor looked quickly to see 
if his coat sleeve and his familiar 
left hand had been transformed into 
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something different. Surely they 
could not keep their commonplace 
identity of gray wool and human 
flesh after that glorifying touch. 

“Ah, careful Doctor-Man,”’ she 
chided, undoing the reproach with 
a shy smile. “I’m only a tiny girl- 
baby,” she went on very sweetly, 
talking again to the baby,—for the 
baby, “‘and I find man’s arm a sha- 
ky, uncertain refuge—’’- she stopped 
abruptly, struck with a sudden truth 
in her unthinking nonsense “oh, do 
you suppose,” she appealed in pitiful 
apprehension, “that she will grow up 
to find some man’s arm fail her in 
the trials and emergencies of life?’’ 

“Did any one ever fail you?” 
asked the Doctor sharply ready to 
hate any name, any unknown traitor. 

‘““No, oh no,” breathed the Girl, 
“but I know it can happen because 
I have seen it done.’ 

“Tt is not fair!”’ stormed the Doctor 
suddenly, “for you to think of a 
divorce court as the probable end of 
married love. I see both sides,—the 
sickening, bankrupt home-breakers, 
and the side you never see in court 
rooms—the happy, blessed people 
who rest contentedly in each other’s 
affection. Do you know what a 
man’s love is like, that you can 
speak so slightingly of it, do you?” 

“T’ve been scared,” began the 
Girl, and then stopped, “I’ve been 
scared; it’s a sort of reasoning doled 
out stingily—” she paused again and 
a quick realization of sad possibilities 
crowded into her mind. “ You little 
innocent darling,’’ she went on brok- 
enly, talking to the baby, “oh, you 
shan’t, you shan’t lack love and 
happiness, I could n’t bear it!” 

She seemed suddenly to be re- 
minded of something and her eyes 
brightened, and she snatched at the 
fastening of her collar, threw off gold 
beads, unfastened brooch and pin, 
and from her soft girlish throat she 
took a fine, hand-wrought chain from 
which hung a thin gold medal. 

“Every time I’ve been very hap- 
py,’ she smiled confidentially, “ I have 
cut a nick in the edge of it, so it is 
just full of good luck and joy and 
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I’m going to put it round your 
neck, you darling,” she told the baby, 
“and all the precious brightness of 
my life will go with you and abide 
with you—oh, I hope it will, for- 
ever!” She ended with a little panting 
breath as she snapped the catch 
together. ‘“ We ’ll kiss her for amen!” 
she exclaimed chuckling suddenly in 
one of those surprising changes of 
mood he was learning to expect. 
“There!’’—and she touched her 
lips to the baby’s forehead. “ Kiss 
her!” she commanded, “ you have n’t 
kissed her once! Don’t you know 
h-o-w?”’ she teased. 

The Doctor gave the Girl a look 
that set her heart at a runaway pace 
and then he lifted the baby-child 
in both his strong arms and tenderly 
kissed her on the forehead—in the 
self-same place where the Girl’s lips 
had lingered. 

“Oh-h-h!” exclaimed the Girl,— 
and it was a trembling, quivering 
little “‘oh” of enlightenment. ‘“ I—I 
—I guess we ’ll be going,’’ she stam- 
mered gathering up the pillows and 
the steamer rug and the jingly toys, 
“T guess it’s high time,” she added. 

“Half past kissing time,’ quoted 
the Doctor unexpectedly with a mis- 
chievous grin. 

“It is high time,” repeated the 
Girl decidedly, nodding her pretty 
head and quite mistress of the 
situation, “very high time!” 

There was no one in the Social 
Hall, and surely the soft velvet settee 
was made for the baby, and she was 
pillowed and wrapped and_ fussed 
over until she cooed and crowed 
and cooed herself quite breathless 
and weak. From all this merriment 
the Girl turned quite suddenly to 
say, “Lend me a pencil and paper; 
I want to write a letter to the baby’s 
father. I’ve thought ofa lot of things 
I ought to say that I will never 
remember to tell him.” 

The Doctor found a prescription 
pad and a fountain pen and the 
Girl got seriously to work and he was 
left to the task of pursuing the beauti- 
ful bouncing ball with which the 
whole family had been playing and 
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which he now proceeded to throw 
about for the baby’s entertainment, 
calling her “buster” and “chappie” 
and boy names until the Girl threw 
down the letter and said, poutingly, 
“Can’t you say dear, or darling, 
or honey or sweetheart, or,—any 
of those tender love names?” 
and then she was—scared—oh, 
very frightened at the underlying 
significance of her question, and went 
back hastily, nervously to her work, 
and, apparently was far too occupied 
to notice when the Doctor said quietly, 
“T’ve never made a practise of using 
those names—I have—a fancy — 
perhaps a whimsical fancy—that I ’d 
like to save the first freshness of them 
for—my wife!” 

But if the Girl made no reply, the 
Doctor was answered by the color 
that came mounting to her cheeks. 

She dashed across sheet after sheet 
of the prescription blanks, and the 
Doctor left with the responsibility 
of amusing the baby, tried rag doll, 
sleigh bells and jumping jack with 
varying success, and then some one 
discovered—perhaps it was the little 
one—that it was the greatest fun 
in the world for the Doctor to whistle 
a beautiful rowdy tune and _ start 
toward the baby on hands and knees 
and reach her with a subdued wild 
animal roar, and be met with a gurgle 
of delight from the child who im- 
mediately fastened her chubby fists 
in his hair and pulled it out in hand- 
fuls,—such handfuls! 

The Girl stood it as long as she 
could, then she threw down her letter 
and cried: “Oh, Doctor-Man, is n’t 
it perfectly beautiful,” and she leaned 
rapturously over the child and kissed 
her all over her face and neck and 
little chubby hands that clutched 
thick dark hair. The Doctor did n’t 
see that but he knew it, ah he knew it! 

“Oh, don’t you hope,” she breathed, 
“that there will be some one to love 
her till she is so brimming over with 
love that she will want to kiss her 
hand to every human soul she sees!” 

“You have learned to love this 
little child very much, have n’t you?” 
asked the Doctor gently. 





“Dearly, dearly,” answered the 
Girl with a sigh. 

“And I wonder,’ ventured the 
Doctor quietly, “if you have taken 
into account the fact that while 
you have been learning to love the 
baby, I have been learning to love 
youl” 

The color came rosily into the 
Girl’s cheeks. “And you love the 
baby, too, don’t you, Doctor-Man?”’ 
she asked shyly. 

“And you love me too?” suggested 
the Doctor softly. 

“T don’t know, Doctor-Man,”’ the 
Girl whispered. “I don’t know if 
it ’s just the baby I love, or the baby 
and the home idea, or the baby 
and the home idea—and you. It’s 
all so mixed up in my mind that I 
can’t tell.”’ 

And with this the Doctor had to 
content himself, but he passed an- 
other sleepless night and got out on 
deck soon after sunrise. It seemed 
forever and forever before the rising 
bell rang and yet, the breakfast gong 
had sounded and all hands descended 
to the dining-room and still there was 
no sign of the Girl and the baby. It 
was ten o’clock before she hooked 
back her stateroom door. 

The Doctor hurried up in real 
anxiety. “What is it?” he inquired 
worriedly. 

“Oh I guess I didn’t sleep very 
well,’”’ she answered with attempted 
lightness. “I was awake till dawn 
and—and—I didn’t hurry about 
dressing baby—for the last time!” 

She turned away abruptly. 

“We get into port in half an hour,” 
the Doctor said looking as miserably 
unhappy as he felt. 

“ And we have everything to pack!” 
cried the Girl in sudden dismay 
remembering that important duty. 

“How can I help?” asked the 
Doctor. “What shall I do—hold 
the baby?” 

“No, oh no, I can’t let you!” 
objected the Girl running quickly to 
the berth and snatching up the child 
in her arms. “I—I—you aren’t 
angry?” she pleaded. “I must keep 
her just as long as I can!” 
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“T know—I—”’ but what he started 
to say died on his lips. The Girl was 
not listening, she was clasping the 
red-gold head of the little child to 
her breast and whispering into its 
ears passionate mother love. 

There were two suitcases and a 
steamer trunk to pack—a _ whole 
hour’s work to do in thirty minutes. 
The rugs and wraps went first and 
the Girl helped by taking from their 
places on the wall the gay pictures 
she had pinned there so merrily, 
without reckoning on the heart break- 
ing trouble that would cause them to 
come down. 

Oh, it was a pitiful, dreary task, 
with a sob and a smile, a sob and a 
smile, and before it was quite finished 
they were in port, and the first man 
to cross the gang-plank was the baby’s 
father. He snatched the child with 
rough eagerness, scarcely noticing the 
Girl, but the Doctor watched her lips 
quiver, and saw when she dropped 
her empty arms and saw when she 
raised them and pressed her hands 
against her little lonely heart. 

The father poured out torrents of 
incoherent thanks and questions and 
thanks again, and by and by the 
confusion was increased by the baby’s 
frightened cries. 

The Girl turned pitifully to the 
Doctor. 

“ And I can’t love her and comfort 
her!”? she whispered with despairing 
eyes. 

(Oh in all your life, Doctor-Man, 
will you ever want anything so much 
as the immediate right to snatch 
that tender loving little Girl into the 
comforting strength of your arms!) 

“See!’’ she interrupted his thought, 
“oh see!’ the father utterly de- 
moralized by the baby’s wails, was 
rushing off with it abruptly without 
so much as holding it up for the girl 
to kiss, and all the protest and anguish 
of parting that she could not suppress 
became audible in one long, choking, 
gaspy sob. 

“This won’t do!” the Doctor 
muttered angrily, and pitched after 
the father to bring him back with the 
baby for good-bye. 
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As long as the Girl could keep them 
in sight, she stood staring at the 
crowded wharf, then she went to the 
stateroom with the wide-open door, 
A Teddy bear overlooked in packing, 
lay desolate and forlorn on his back 
with wide open paws that no baby- 
child would laugh to hug again, and 
all the prettiness and nursery cheer 
were gone,—just the bare walls of 
the stateroom left, and the lonely, 
empty bed. 

The Girl finished her own packing, 
sobbing young, cruel sobs, and the 
Doctor, returning from his futile 
errand, found her there. 

“Oh, Doctor-Man,” she cried, “it ’s 
the breaking up of a home!” 

The Doctor snatched her right up 
in his arms. 

“Oh, no,” he said very gently, 
“it’s the beginning of a home!”’ 

But there was no room in the Girl’s 
heart for two great emotions, and 
the Doctor’s words either had no 
significance for her, or else they 
waited in the vestibule of her heart 
for their turn to come. 

“The baby is gone!” she wept 
clinging childishly to his shoulder. 
The Doctor tightened the pressure 
of his arms, and laid his cheek against 
her hair, encouraging her to grieve 
as much as she could. And after a 
little, it seemed to the Girl such a 
comfortable, blessed place to cry,— 
so infinitely better than the side of a 
door,—better even than a perfectly 
willing pillow, that she stopped crying 
altogether save for an occasional 
sniffly little sob. Which goes to 
prove that when circumstances are 
perfect for the doing of a thing, those 
same circumstances are apt to defeat 
it. 

“Did the loss of a baby ever break 
up a home, sweetheart?” asked the 
Doctor tenderly. 

“No,” answered the Girl thought- 
fully, with a little quiver of her lip 
drawing back from him a little to 
consider the question, “‘ but it makes 
it—Oh! very, very sad!” 

Then the Doctor took her and 
kissed her on the forehead to com- 
fort her, and kissed her on her eyes 
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in sympathy for her trouble, but he 
kissed her on her lips again and again 
just because he wanted to,—just be- 
cause he ‘loved her, and she snuggled 
back into his arms, beginning to find 
it as good a place to be happy in as 
it had been to weep in. 

“But would it break up this little 
home we have started, dear, if J 
should die?” probed the Doctor gently. 

The Girl flung her arms, weeping 
afresh, around his neck. 

“Don’t!” she begged. 
want to break my heart?” 

He drew her against his shoulder 
with long kisses. 


“Do you 
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“Then home doesn’t seem quite 
so frail as you feared, dear child?” 
pressed the Doctor. 

“Oh!” whispered the Girl, “how 
little I knew!—The strongest, se- 
curest, safest, dearest place I have 
ever been in all my life isin your arms! 
I never knew before where home 
was! Why,” she laughed happily, 
making a discovery, “home and love 
are the same thing, and so——” 

“Go on,” pleaded the Doctor, 
‘‘say it dear!” 

“And so,” whispered the Liitle 
Court Stenographer, shyly, ‘ you are 
my creed!” 


THE LAST STRAW 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. J. GLACKENS 


I 


>IIND you, when first 
they was married 
Clara Tuckett and 
William Coaker 
got on pretty fair 
together. °T was 
this way: she 
" comed into the old 
tenement farm of Bellaford when her 
father died and, of course, looked for 
a man to help her manage it. A 
clever and a practical creature, but 
there ’s a side to farming that calls 
for a man. Besides she was terrible 
handsome and didn’t see no reason 
why she should go single to the grave 
just because she ’d got property. 
And two offered for her, namely, 
John Banks, a carpenter down to 
Buckfastleigh, and William Coaker, 
who ’d been head man for years at 
Great Sherberton farm. Coaker was 
a weak though an _ understanding 
chap. A clever farmer, without a 
doubt; but ’t was said of him that, 
good man though he might be, he 
always wanted a better to watch him. 
To get the full work and flavor out 








of Billy Coaker, ’t was needful for 
him to have a ruler; and that often 
happens with men. They ’Il shine 
as servants, but fail in mastership. 
Clara Tuckett reckoned that she ’d 
be master any way; and she saw in 
William a good-looking, kindly crea- 
ture, as would be well content to let 
her rule and find himself happy in 
doing her bidding. In fact, he told 
her as much when he offered for her. 
He knowed the sort she was and 
made it quite clear as he was prepared 
to let her be gray mare. But Banks 
was a different kind of man, and 
besides being a carpenter, which 
did n’t promise great use at Bellaford 
Farm, he let it be understood from 
the outset that he wouldn’t sing 
second to any woman—not even the 
woman he loved. Against that, how- 
ever, she had to set the fact that Banks 
was twice the man what Billy was, 
and well-to-do—a master carpenter, 
you understand, strong, shrewd and 
sensible. He was good-looking also, 
as none could deny. She really did 
care about the man and respected 
him, too; whereas, in the case of 
Coaker, she felt she might grow fond 
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of him without difficulty in time; 
but ’t was n’t likely she ’d ever come 
to respect him or lean upon him. He 
was perfectly open and gave her best 
from the first; and no doubt she 


And Coaker said: 

“T’ll make the bestest husband 
I know how, and come to Bellaford 
and work like a team of hosses for 
you. Because you be everything in 
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did n’t think none the better of him 
for it. 

And she had to choose betwixt ’em. 
Banks he said, in his brisk, determined 
way, that he loved the ground she 
walked on, and would be a proud 
man if she’d come to him. He 
said: 

“’Tis like this. I’m prosperous 
in business and I’m very wishful to 
have you for wife, for I never seed 
another female fit to hold a candle 
to you; but you ’ve got to live along 
with me and not me along with you. 
If you marry me, ’tis Buckfastleigh 
and my home and my _ business. 
And you can let your farm or sell it 
as you please.” 





the world to me, and that you ’ll 
soon find, if youcan take me. You’m 
a masterful woman and I’m an easy, 
humble sort of man, so we shall jog 
along comfortable, and you need n't 
fear that I shall ever forget my place.” 

So Clara turned ’em over in her 
mind and, after trying awful hard to 
get Banks to give up his business and 
turn farmer, which he would n’t do— 
not even for Clara,—she reluctantly 
decided on t’ other. ’T wasa bit ofa 
wrench, mind you, for she did care 
a terrible lot for the carpenter; and if 
she ’d known how cruel he took on in 
secret, and how out of his great love 
for her, he very nearly gave up his 
business to have her, I dare say she ’d 
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have met him and married him. But 
out of his natural strength he hid a 
lot he felt, though it turned the world 
gray for him when he lost her. ’T was 
his first and only love, and he went 
a bachelor after and growed very 
snappy about it for years. But that 
did n’t prevent him from working 
early and late; and it did n’t prevent 
him from keeping friends with the 
mistress of Bellaford. He watched her 
married life like a crishawk watches 
a lizard, and now and again, when 
Billy was from home, he ’d ride over 
and have a tell with Clara and put 
the facts before her and say ’t was 
never too late to mend, and such like 
things bearing on the same point. 

The woman had her pride of posses- 
sions, you see, and ’t was more for the 
farm and the ownership and the 
importance of being somebody on 
Dartymoor, than for anything else, 
that Clara held 
out against him 
afore marriage; 
but a time came 
afterwards when 
she wished the 
farm at Jericho, 
and her husband 
along with it. 

For very near 
ten years Mrs. 
and Mr. Coaker 
jogged along after 
a fashion, with no 
worse cloud be- 
twixt ’em than 
the lack of chil- 
der and his fool- 
ishness. They 
married young 
and Clara was but 
eight-and-twenty 
and William no 
more than a year 
older, when they 
beginned to show 
their natures and 
drift apart. 

Ten years be a very ticklish time 
in the life of married people, seem- 
ingly; for the gilt’s worn off the 
gingerbread to the last twinkle by 
that time, and a pair have got to 
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know each other inside out; and if 
there ’s no childer, and no love and 
no respect, then ’tis any odds but 
wedlock galls the both of ’em and 
they ‘Il catch themselves wishing 
very hearty for a way out of it. 

’T was in the memory of a few 
living men that it happened, so I’m 
telling you truth—which you might 
doubt if you ban’t well up in the 
ways of human nature. But, at my 
age, nought that man or woman can 
do surprises me, and I often say that 
if the ways of God be past under- 
standing, what about the ways of 
His creatures? Cards beat their 
makers and I'll take my oath that 
man beats his quite as often. 

With time the Coakers hated each 
other properly, and each felt their 
own grievance the worst and could n't 
see t’ other side. The chain clanked 


from morning to night as_ they 
Strained at. it. 


Clara confessed in 
secret that she ’d 
got a dishonest, 
slack-twisted, fee- 
ble sot for a hus- 
band, and _ that 
he went from bad 
toworse. She said 
as Billy was a 
very different 
man now from 
what he was when 
she took him; she 
declared she had 
to think and act 
for the pair of 
’em; she knew 
only too well that 
profits had gone 
down steady from 
the moment the 
man come to her; 
and she added 
that drink and 
bad company was 
at the bottom of 
it all. 

And, for his part, he declared that 
Clara’s temper, never her strong 
point at any time, was a thing of 
the past; that she did n’t know how 
to treat a loving, faithful husband; 
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that she had n’t got no sense and no 
conscience; that she hampered and 
hindered him so cruel in the conduct 
of the farm that he could n’t call 
his soul his own there, but was forced 
to stand by and see all manner of 
As for the drink, 


silly things done. 
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he didn’t deny it and swore that 
*t was his wife and no other had drove 
him often to take a drop over and 
above, for the simple pleasure of 
forgetting he was born so often as 
possible. 

Clara, she grumbled in one ear 
alone, and that was the ear of John 
Banks; but Billy, he did n’t have such 
self-respect in that matter and, after 
the fashion of weak men, would be 
very ready to whine out his wrongs 
to any as had time and patience to 
hear ’em. So, what with her glum 
face and his whining, it got to be 
pretty well known on the country-side 
and round Dartymoor in general that 
the Coakers were ill-sorted and going 
from bad to worse. Men took sides 
with Clara and women said that ’t was 
William had drawn the blank. 

To make matters lively, Coaker 
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had his old mother living not over 
a mile from Bellaford. She was a 
widow and ancient and penniless, 
and therefore, of course, the man had 
to keep her. And there was a tidy 
lot of friction there too; because 
while working at Great Sherberton, 
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Billy had his wages and did what 
he liked with ’em; but as Clara’s 
husband at Bellaford, wages did n’t 
come into it, and he was forced to ask 
her for a bit for his mother pretty 
often. The old woman sided with 
him naturally, and once, when Clara 
kept her husband cruel short for a 
month, after a bit of silly work to 
Tavistock fair, where he got drunk 
and lost a purse of money, Mrs. 
Coaker the elder went up to Bella- 
ford and gave her darter-in-law a 
piece of her mind. And ’t was not 
till a whole Christmas twelvemonth 
after that Clara would allow the old 
woman over her doorstep again. 
And to mark how he felt about it, 
Billy went and bided a week with his 
mother. Not that that helped him. 
He expected his missis would soon 
come to her knees when he was off. 








But she did n’t and so he went back 
looking a thought foolish no doubt. 
Before the crash came man and 
wife was not much better than cat 
and dog, and but for the fear of the 
next world and the power of religion, 
naught would have kept ’em together. 
But Clara had somehow got in the 
habit of believing what parson told 
her, and she went to church and made 
Billy come fairly regular. In truth, 
Sunday would often soften the ill of 
the week for a season and make ’em 
both face Monday in a more hopefuller 
frame of mind and full of resolves. 
But ’t was all the same the next 
minute, and the blind could see there 
was bound to come an end, though 
none outside Providence ever guessed 
what that end was going to be like. 


II 


There comed a stormy day in the 
fall when Billy went to Totnes to 
sell a hoss at the hoss fair. ’T was 
worth thirty pound and the missis 
felt terrible sorry to part from it, for 
’t was her own driving hoss, what she 
used in the market cart, and she loved 
the creature. But times was shock- 
ing and none knowed how the coming 
winter would be faced at Bellaford 
or anywhere else; so it had to go. 
And the last word she said to William 
was to mind and not sell for a shilling 
under thirty pound; and she hoped 
in her heart, womanlike, as none 
would offer the money and the creature 
would come home along to her in the 
evening. 

And William promised and went 
off: and his wife was wet-eyed as she 
watched the hoss go; and after he ’d 
been away an hour, John Banks 
showed up in his trap, all so neat as 
nine-pence, to have a tell with Clara. 
She ’d writ to him as she ’d be free for 
a while on the appointed day, and he 
never wanted twice bidding, so there 
he was just after noon; and they had 
some food together and then she went 
out walking with him by the river. 

The great buildings of the farm 
lie just where the mountain above 
them begins to slope and spread to the 
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valley beneath. ’Tis a nest in the 
hillside, comely and beautiful to sce 
with fine moss-grown thatches, mighty 
ancient walls and deep-windowed 
chambers, cool in summer and snug 
other times. <A nest, you might say, 
as had harbored many a happy brood 
in its day, but was now a home for 
naught but strife and discontent 
and unhappiness. 

Low green flats stretch under 
Bellaford to Dart, and the bridge 
rises there, strong and solid, just 
above the ruins of the old pack-hoss 
span below it. There’s a long pool 
above the bridge, and a fine curve of 
swirling, chattering water below, 
where the river winds onward to the 
heron haunts in the deep gorges 
under hanging woods. South rises 
up Laughter Tor, and west heaves 
along the great head of Bellaford 
with the farm tucked snug into the 
lap of the hill. ’T was sulky and 
threatening and offering more rain 
when John and Clara went forth. 
Clouds rolled over the high lands and 
Earth was dark and soaking wet. 
A noise of many rills and _ burst 
springs tumbling their waters to the 
river was in their ears, as Mr. Banks 
told my gossip after, and everything 
was water-logged, with the grasses 
all glittering white under standing 
pools and the air itself pretty near 
turned to water, you might say. 
Afore evening one great streak of 
red flame from the sunset showed in 
the notch of the hills; but ’t was 
swallowed up long afore Banks said 
‘‘good-bye” and went back home. 

However, go he didn’t till he’d 
run over all the old ground and 
begged and implored of her to come 
to him and give up this dog’s life, 
as he had any time these five years. 
He made a valiant to-do about it 
and tried with all the wit of love to 
show her wisdom and common sense. 

He spread his waterproof coat for 
her on a stone and then he went at her. 

“Why to goodness do you let your 
days run to ruin this fashion? Here ’s 
a home and a healthy, clean man 
waiting for you—a man as knows 
your priceless worth,—and yet you 
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hang on here with this worm gnawing 
at you, and life all awry and the time 
going and age coming. You can only 
live your appointed space through 
once, and what’s the good of it with 
this here chap, but dust and ashes?”’ 

“ Dust and ashes it is,’’ she answered 
him. “But there ’s eternity.” 

But she did n’t say it as if eternity 
was going to be much more of a 
treat than time. 

“Eternity can look after itself,” 
John Banks told her, “and, whether 
or no, I can’t see any great catch in 
eternity if you be going to spend 
it along with that worthless trash 
you call ‘husband.’”’ 

“Never!” she fired out. ‘ Never 
once will I look at the wretch. I’ve 
had enough and to spare of him this 
side the grave. There ’s no marrying 
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Banks heaved a hugeous sigh. 

“There ’s no marrying there, as 
you say, so why to God can’t you 
come to me afore ’tis too late? He 
don’t want you. ’T is offering cheese- 
cakes to a pig—your living along 
with him. If you could but see it, 
a lovely, clever, long-sighted woman 
like you was sent into the world to be 
fussed over and worshipped, not tram- 
pled under foot. You was sent to be 
a light and glory to some proper man, 
not to be scorned by this one. ’T is 
like a flower on a dung-heap—you 
biding with William Coaker. Give it 
up and keep sane and self-respecting, 
and turn your back on Bellaford 
and live with me to Buckfastleigh. 
Sell the farm and forget these here 
cruel years, and begin again with a 
sober, God-fearing chap.” 





‘*HE MADE THE ROPE FAST AND SWUNG OFF” 


there, and if I see him upalong, 
which be terrible doubtful, I should 
think, Ill pass him like the dirt he 
is.” 





But 
to it. 

“T’ve took him and I must abide 
by him,” she said. 


Mrs. Coaker could n’t come 








‘“ A worthless varmint. I’d hoped 
he'd have drunk hisself to death, 
or some such thing, years agone. 
But the devil looks ofter his own, 
we all know. To think of that 
swilling wretch pawing such as you!” 

“Not him,” she said. “I’ve got 
my pride. He don’t paw me no 
more, I assure you.” 

“T ll never care for none else,” he 
went on. ‘“ You ’m the only woman 
alive for me, and will be for ever and 
ever. Yousee, Inever change. And 
such a home as I can offer you!” 

“T know, I know, John. Don’t 
think I don’t know what you are, 
and what you would be, and what 
I’ve lost. I owe you more in com- 
fort than I could pay, if I was to 
come to you to-morrow.” 

“Come then. I’m waiting. I 
don’t change. I’d give my life and 
soul for your happiness, Clara.” 

“°T is religion holds me back— 
only that.” 

“You ’re mad to say so!” he cried 
out. “Don’t you see that ’tis to 
bide along with this trash that makes 
you wicked and not good? Don’t 
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‘“THEN OULDSBROOM, HE SHOUTED OUT THE TERRIBLE NEWS” 





you see that all your evil thoughts, 
and your hate, and your envy, and 
your bitter speeches, and bitter tears 
and temper, and the rest of it—all, 
all would lift off you for ever if you 
came to me? Then you’d be sweet 
and happy and wholesome as a 
songbird. And that ’s how you was 
meant to be by your Maker—as we 
all are. You mind when Sam Merri- 
pit changed wives with Enoch Ford. 
What happened? Why, four miserable 
creatures was turned into four happy 
ones. Every fool knows that to give 
and take be the highest sense in life. 
Life can’t go on if we don’t all do 
that. And why for should we stop 
short at——?”’ 

She got up then; but he ’d shook 
her and well he knew it by her changed 
color. Not that he was a Godless 
man, mark you—straight as a line 
in business, sober, self-respecting and 
always kind to the unlucky ones. 
But his partickler brand of religion 
left room for common sense—he 
did n’t take it off, like his hat, when 
he went afore his Maker—and that ’s 
a terrible rare thing, I do assure you. 
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They parted and he got home just 
aching with love and hunger for her; 
and Clara felt the same, but she had n’t 
time to sorrow or think about it over- 
much just then, for trouble came, 
like a thunderclap, afore she ’’d been 
back in her house an hour. Then 
her head man—Saul Woodley he 
was—returned from Totnes fair with 
bad news. 

He broke it to her that her husband 
had got drinking along of a lot of 
harder-headed fellows than himself. 

“I begged him,” says Woodley, 
“T begged him for shame and sense 
to sell the hoss first and hand over 
the money to me afore he went off 
merrymaking; but he would n’t. He 
was tight as a barrel in an hour or so; 
for he can’t carry beer better than 
a boy; and next time I seed him he ’d 
done a deal and exchanged your hoss 
for a mare—said to be worth twenty 
pound. He’d got ten pound in notes 
along with the hoss; and tried to 
explain to me, so well as his muddled 
wits would let him, that he ’d made a 
very clever bargain. But the mare 
they ’ve palmed off on him were n’t 
worth much more than her halter. 
He ’d been kindiddled by a gipsy; 
and when us set out to find the 
rascal, of course he was nowhere to 
be seen. I left Mr. Coaker soon 
afterwards and he was in his cups 
making a pretty row up and down 
the fair. ’Tis odds but he’ll be 
locked up afore now. And I hope, 
for the sake of the money in his 
pocket, as he may be, though very 
like the notes was flash ones.” 

The missis heard all and gave a 
bit of a sob in her throat and left 
Woodley. 

But time passed, and it wasn’t 
till a long bit after midnight that the 
test of the story comed to be told. 

Billy Coaker missed getting locked 
up at Totnes. He raged and drank 
and raged, and then, finally, some- 
body put him on his new hoss and 
he set out for home. And as he went 
along, the night steadied him, no 
doubt, and he got to a terrible dark 
pass with himself and seed a glimpse 
of the man he was. Life pressed on 
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him pretty heavy then, and there 
comed into him a valiant yearning 
to get out of it and make away with 
himself. At his blackest moment, 
riding along homeward nigh Dartmeet 
his old, worthless mare went down, 
and he could n’t get her on her legs 
again, do what he might. And he 
sat and stared at the river running, 
and felt the rain driving through 
his clothes; and he listed to the owls 
hollering above in Brimpts wood; 
and so, taking one thing with an- 
other, he judged ’t was a pity to go 
on with living and reckoned he’d 
never be in a better mind to end his 
wretched life than then. 

He took the halter off the hoss and 
got up a tree that stretched over 
the way, and made ready. The last 
thing he done was to feel in his 
pockets and discover as they ’d been 
picked afore he left Totnes. No 
doubt that decided him. There was 
a sovereign left in his breeches that 
the rogues could n’t get to; but he 
set no store by it and made the rope 
fast and swung off, before he had 
time to think and change his feeble 
mind. 

And there Philip Ouldsbroom and 
his man ‘‘ Tiger” found the poor blid 
swinging in front of their horses as 
they rode home to Postbridge from 
the fair. And they cut him down, 
still warm, and got a man from Dart- 
meet called Caunter. Then Caunter 
fetched a cart and t’ others rode one 
each side of him, and so they took 
Billy home to his wife. 

’'T was half after two afore they 
reached Bellaford and roused the 
folk; and Mrs. Coaker herself looked 
out from the chicket window in the 
roof above the door. Then Oulds- 
broom, he shouted out to her the 
terrible news. 

“°T is your good man ’s made away 
with himself, I’m sorry to have to 
tell you,” said he. “Me and Tiger 
have fetched him back in Jim Caun- 
ter’s cart; and Jim ’s down here too.”’ 

“You ’d best to ope the door, 
please,”’ said Caunter. “And we’m 
all terrible vexed about it; but there 
*tis: he’s a goner, so perhaps you ’ll 
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tell us where you ’d like him put to.” 

If you ’ll believe me, the woman 
would n’t ope! 

“T don’t want him,” she says. 
“Take him to his friends!” 

“ He ’ve got a pound in his pocket,” 
cries out the chap Tiger, thinking 
to soften her. 

“Bury him with it!” she says; and 
then she slaps down the window. 

’T was a great quandary for them 
men. And Caunter was for taking 
the cofpse to Billy’s mother, but 
Phil Ouldsbroom would n’t hear of 
that. 

“°T would kill her,’”? he declared. 
“Us ’ll carry the poor clay to Farmer 
White at Dury. He’ll let un bide 
there till crowner ’s sat upon un.” 

So they went off to White, and he 
was terrible short at being woke 
from his sleep and told ‘em to put 
Coaker in the river and go after 
him themselves. So then Ouldsbroom 
was for taking the poor creature to 
his own farm up at Hartland; but 
Tiger warned him against any such 
thing, because ’t was well known that 
parson would n’t bury suicides, or 
have any truck with such irregular 
goings on. 

“You ’ll be left with him on your 
hands,” said Tiger “and you know 
the missis will make a cruel upstore 
about it if you take him there. And 
you need n’t trouble about his feelings, 
because he ’s dead.” 

“°T is a case of the dead burying 
their dead, by the looks of it,” says 
Caunter. 

So they bore the man to his mother 
and by chance she’d got a doctor 
biding along with her for salmon 
fishing, and the gentleman rose up 
at once from his bed and was wonder- 
ful interested in the story. Then 
Caunter, he drove off home and 
Ouldsbroom and Tiger went home too. 

’T was a great adventure for all 
concerned; but more was yet to come. 


III 


Clara did n’t waste no time. She 
felt kind and large-hearted to every- 
body again in a minute after her 
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husband was gone, and even forgived 
William himself. Next day she sent 
a letter to John Banks and said as the 
late Coaker had done a sensible thing 
at last and gone out of it. “I shall 
come to Buckfastleigh the day after 
to-morrow,” she wrote; ‘I can’t bide 
here another day. And I leave you 
to get a lodgment there and to do all 
that ’s got to be done for me here, 
and sell the lot. I ’ll turn my back on 
Bellaford with joy and gladness, and 
never mean to see the place again so 
long as I live.” 

A cool woman, but she had a nasty 
shock the night afore she started. 
Of course Banks came over the minute 
he got the letter, and put all in train 
and promised to do everything and 
sell the place in due course. Then 
he went home cheerful as a cricket, 
and arranged for her to stop with 
his aunt, and to be axed out in church 
the next Sunday; because he was that 
sort of man and reckoned he’d 
waited long enough, and a bit too 
long, and thought that ’t would be 
silly nonsense to put it off any 
more. 

Mrs. Coaker was packing late that 
night and had just finished her boxes, 
when there came a quiet knock at 
the door; and she went out and found 
her husband standing there. He 
were n’t no spectrum neither, but a 
living man, though with a terrible 
sheepish expression on his face. It 
turned her queer a bit, but she did- 
n’t faint, nor nothing of that. She 
pulled herself together and looked 
him up and down and seed he was 
alive. Then she said: 

“What do you want?” 

“T’ll come in and explain,” an- 
swered Billy. 

And his tale was soon told. Oulds- 
broom and Tiger must have rode 
along almost the moment he set 
out to hang hisself, for, though he 
was three parts dead when they took 
him down, he weren’t gone alto- 
gether, and the doctor to his mother’s 
being clever in such matters, had 
labored at his carcase a longful time 
and got the works going again. He 
was terrible weak, of course, 


but 
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pretty much as usual in every other 
way. 

“So there it is,” he said. “I done 
my best, but it were n’t to be.” 

“Your best!’’ she answered, bitter 
as lemon. “A pretty best! Can’t 
even kill yourself like a man! And 
well I might have knowed it, for 
never in your life did you carry 
through anything you attempted, 
except to get drunk and waste my 
money.” 

“What next? That ’s what I want 
to know,” he said. “I comed up 
quiet by night out of consideration 
for you. None knows I’m alive 
yet but mother and doctor.” 

“Tf you’m worth your salt you ’Il 
try again,” she replied. “ Every- 
body thinks you be dead, and the 
sooner "tis true, the better. But 
that’s all one to me now. You’m 
dead so far as I’m concerned; and 
dead you will be if you was to come 
to life again fifty times over. In a 
word, I’m off. I ban’t going to 
alter all my plans and break my word 
to John Banks for you—dead or 
alive. Marry him I can’t, for the 
moment, since you be here; but go 
to him I will. He expects me to- 
morrow, and to-morrow he’ll see 
me.” 

“When this gets about he may look 
at it different, however,” suggested 
Billy. Very civil he was. Butter 
would n’t have melted in his mouth 
as they say. 

She laughed scornful at that. 

“He’s a man,” she said. “He 
ban’t like you. He loves me and he 
wants me and he knows what I be 
worth—which you never did.” 

He was a bit shook by his adven- 
tures, no doubt, and he sat down 
on the settle at that and began to 
cry. 

“T done my best to free you,”’ he 
repeated over and over. 

“You get home to your mother,” 
advised Clara Coaker. ‘‘That’s the 
place for you. I’ve got no more use 
for you, and never shall have. It’s 
took a lot to make me do what I’m 
going to do; but once my mind’s 
made up, I don’t change. You know 
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that, or ought to. And if you intend 
to live and have the understanding 
to divorce me, you ’ll do it; and so 
soon as you have, then I'll let you 
and your mother bide here in my 
farm till you ’m both dead. But nota 
day sooner. I can’t say no fairer than 
that, and few women would go as 
far. To come to life again was the 
last straw. You ought to blush to sit 
there and face me with such a mean 
tale.” 

“Blame the doctor then, not me,”’ 
replied her husband, showing a bit 
of spirit. 

“Why could n’t he mind his own 
business ?”’ 

“*T was his business, come to think 
on it.” 

Billy had already cheered up won- 
derful at these hopeful words about 
the farm. Now he axed if she’d 
want any rent for Bellaford, and she 
said certainly she should. And then 
she refused to argue more, but bade 
him be off and never look upon her 
again. And then she locked the 
door against him and finished her 
packing. 

It all worked a wonder afterwards, 
as things will when people be quite 
clear-headed and know their own 
minds. Clara, she went to Banks, 
and Billy, he divorced her in due 
season, according to law. And she 
brought her carpenter some brave 
childer and rewarded him very well 
for waiting, and made him a proud 
and happy man. While as_ for 
William he got his mother to Bellaford 
and pulled hisself together something 
amazing, and even paid a bit of rent 
now and again. He lived there till 
he died, and ’t was rumored that his 
mother, on her deathbed, strongly 
advised him to marry once more. 

But he only looked at her with 
dumbfoundered amazement and 
doubtless thought her mind was gone. 

From the day she left it, Clara never 
set eyes on Bellaford, and, though 
Dartymoor born and bred, when 
folk talked of the place she always 
changed the subject. ’T was sold 
for a poor figure when Billy Coaker 
died in earnest. 











LETTERS TO SANCHIA 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


SECOND LETTER: ON PAN AND 
THE NYMPHS 


This letter was written from Chanc- 
tonbury Ring—that beacon of the 
Sussex Downs, a favorite haunt of 
the writer’s—apparently in October. 
It is by no means the immediate 
successor of my first selection, but 
has been chosen as containing a more 
or less reasoned statement of my 
friend’s views upon a matter of uni- 
versal concern. Again, it explains 
itself, and needs little more preface 
from an editor than this. It is ad- 
dressed to a young girl whose beliefs 
and opinions are necessarily derived 
from those who have had the right to 
teach her, by one who has long been 
accustomed to think for himself. What 
I consider admirable in it is the way 
in which respect for her faith is com- 
bined with independence of personal 
judgment. It is a fine plea for tol- 
eration. 


CHANCTONBURY. 


A white morning 
in October. 


Your letter—oh! 

Thank you, Sanchia. 

The postmistress of Steyning hand- 
ed it me yestere’en with a smile. 
“°Tis from a leddy, simmingly,”’ quod 
she; but “ Madam,” said I, “ ’tis from 
the Lady” —and made her perfectly 
happy. The moon rose full and or- 
ange over the shoulder of Wolston- 
bury as I broke the seal. Half-way 
up the borstal road through the wood 
I lit a match and read till I burnt 
my fingers. When I was at home, 
snug in the Ring, I read it all. A 
fair script, Sanchia, guarded, temper- 
ate, extraordinarily Greek (for you 
are Greek, you know; your mean is 
pure gold—whereas I, for all my 
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love, remain an incurable Romantick. 
I prefer it with a K.): I admire what 
I can never attain—and so we grow; 
there ’s no other way. 

I sha’n’t tell you how often I’ve 
read it, nor what I’ve done with it. 

Yes, I will, by George, lest you are 
tempted to vanity. I’ve burned 
it with fire. I made one on the lee 
side of the Ring, out of driftwood 
and bracken. They might have seen 
it from Cissbury, and perhaps they 
did. I put the document in a match- 
box, the match-box in a crock, and 
when you were reduced to fine silky 
black ash (such a pretty ash burned 
Sanchia makes, glossy as a top-hat, and 
her writing a deeper black upon the 
black) I took you on to the barrow 
of some dead Briton and scattered 
you to the four airts. Subtilized 
essence of Queen Mab now permeates 
the Weald. Sussex thrills. 

Your news is good. I’m glad 
you are hard at work with your paint- 
box, and, as you say, learning to do 
without me. There’s a back-handed 
compliment in that, which I like from 
my only correspondent. Also it shows 
that we can afford to tell each other 
the truth, which is a full-faced com- 
pliment indeed. When all’s said, 
Friendship has nothing to do with 
greetings and partings—and this 
island contains us both. You can 
always find me—if you want to; or 
I can find you, which is the same 
thing, I believe. 

Now for news. . I meta 
fool in the forest—or on the forest 
fringes, as we may call Ditchling 
Heath. There, upon the open heath 
as I lay, he came up and accosted 
me, tract in hand. 

I was frying a mid-day rasher— 
always a nice business with me. 
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After the customary allusions to the 
weather—which was perfect — he 
offered me his tract. The title was 
“Clean Your Dirty Windows.” He 
called it “my little book,” but 
was n’t the author. He was a fool 
all the same. 

The effect of his tract—for being 
very busy, I asked him to give me 
a digest—was that you could not see 
God unless you cleaned your soul’s 
windows. He told me that, and I 
said, “Of course you can’t.” He 
said, “There ’s more than that in my 
little book,” and I replied, looking 
warily up from my frying-pan, “I’m 
sure there must be, because that’s 
a platitude.” I was rather cropped 
with the man, and like him for not 
being nettled. He said, “Don’t let 
me interrupt your repast”; and I 
said that he would n’t—and would he 


share it? He declined, but still stood 
his ground. I had nothing to say— 
and said it. He didn’t seem to be 
put about. 


All was going well, when I was 
thoughtless enough to pour some of 
my beer on the ground—a trick of 
mine, as you know,—and to explain 
it asa libation to Pan and the Nymphs. 
Like all dullards, incapable of laugh- 
ter, he suspected mockery where none 
assuredly was. He looked at me, 
raising his eyebrows, and said sickly, 
“You make a jest of these things?”’ 
By Heaven, but he angered me. I 
fell upon him tooth and claw, spared 
neither age (he was no younger than 
me) nor sex (and he was neuter). I 
asked him roundly how he dared, 
as a gentleman and a scholar, so 
talk of another religion, and that of 
such a people? Preposterous in me! 
But I did n’t see why he should have 
the monopoly of attack. Moreover I 
had n’t talked to a living soul for 
twenty-four hours—and I supposed 
that his lived. 

He tried the high horse, but I 
pulled him off it, and we fought on 
foot. “Pray,” says he, “do you 
presume to declare yourself seriously 
an accepter of Greek mythology?” 
Ass that he was! But I had to 
answer him according to his asininity. 
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I observed that he was forsaking the 
point of quarrel, which had concerned 
my challenge of his temerity, not 
his of mine. His had asked, Did I 
jest about religion? I put it to him 
that he ought to see the futility of 
his question by the way I had framed 
mine. “If you, good Sir,’ I said, 
“are troubled with the possibility 
of my worship of Pan and the Nymphs, 
why should you resent it if I deplore 
yours of Whomsoever it may be?” 
I went on to assure him that I did n’t 
deplore it at all, but hinted that there 
were many millions in this world of 
thinking men who would, and did; 
and that some had gone to the bonfire 
and others had drawn the sword 
solely because they deplored it. I 
added that, as a matter of statistics, 
the majority of his fellow-subjects 
in this Empire deplored it profoundly. 
We parted, I may tell you, better 
friends. 

I said too much, and talked like a 
prig, I know—your letter, Sanchia, 
and the holy influences of this place 
reprove me; but I loathe your glib 
precisian like poison; and he angered 
me. For that matter, the most 
intolerant man I ever knew—without 
exception—was an uncle of mine, one 
Simon Battersby, Esquire, explicitly 
a Free Thinker. His glory was in 
his freedom from dogma, and yet 
the old man was bound and gagged 
by one. His dogma was that it was 
wicked to go to church; and if any 
one belonging to him did it, he was 
morally shocked. The end of him 
was this. All his children went high 
church, and one a Roman Catholic 
priest. He cut them, one by one, 
out of his will, refused them, one by 
one, his hospitality. Poor, horrible 
old galley-hand. Another yoked slave 
for you: to add to your collection. 


I don’t go to church often, myself, 
because I can’t be so aware of high 
God within four walls as I can out of 
doors: yet I am very capable of 
believing that a common symbol of 
moral direction and a common focus- 
sing-point for the emotions are valu- 
able things. Take the roof off your 
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church or knock a wall down and 
I’m with you directly. Wasn't it 
old Wendell Holmes who said that 
he didn’t approve of growing oaks 
in flower-pots? Wise man—making 
proverbs, like Polonius. It’s by no 
means that I mind the people—unless 
they have their best clothes on, which 
they don’t on week-days. I think 
that a crowd really awed by a Presence 
is a moving experience—and the 
emotion is catching. You get that 
abroad, in Southern France (at the 
Saintes-Maries, for instance!), notably 
in Russia. Once, in Moscow, I saw 
an ikon exhibited to the people: it ’s 
done once in a blue moon. The 
Square was packed, a sea of white 
faces (the Russians are ghastly white, 
all like ghosts)—all turned one way. 
Every eye fixed, every mouth open. 
The priests came out, a gorgeous, 
absorbed throng of them; and we all 
quivered. Then there was a hush 
like death, while certain juggleries, 
bowings and signings were doing 
among them. We all had our eyes 
intent upon the Thing under a gold 
veil. The Thing was lifted up, 
flashed naked for a minute. Every 
soul there fell prone to the earth, 
myself included, I can tell you; and 
the Spirit of God brooded over 
Moscow fora space of time. Wonder- 
ful. If you want that kind of thing, 
or anything like it, in our country 
you must go to the Trooping of the 
Colors on the Queen’s birthday. 
It’s all we have left of a national 
religion, absolutely all. 

My own, particular, personal thrill, 
to be got within four walls, comes 
to me in a Cathedral (which must 
be Anglican, for the purpose) when 
they are singing evensong in a shut 
choir, and there’s a handful of 
people in the nave—a_ hushed 
tourist or so, some faithful enthusiast 
whose day is made by such cere- 
monial, and a sprinkling of holy 
women—nurses, nuns or whatever. 
You hear a mumbled lesson, or guess 
at it; then there’s a pause of pre- 
paration and suspense. Then, out 
of the gray stillness, a boy’s young 
voice goes spearing and trembling up; 
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and you forget all about the shock- 
headed rogue in his tumbled surplice, 
and believe for a few blessed moments 
that he is quiring with the young-eyed 
cherubim. So he is, and so may you 
be, while you can believe it. And 
there ’s the secret out. 

A poet said, “God first made man; 
and straightway man made God,” and 
spoke profound truth in his little 
chirpy paradox. That’s why, for me, 
all religion is true, and each religion 
false. Each of them will exclude all 
the others—like the jealous Hebrews 
of old time; or Mahomet with a Koran 
in one hand, and a scimitar in the 
other for nous autres; like our friend 
of Tarsus, who has much to answer 
for; yes, my dear, and like the Brad- 
laughs and Ingersolls of our day, or 
my spluttering old Uncle Simon, who 
used to gnash his wicked gums at the 
church-going bell, and stoke the fires 
of a Gehenna of his own for the likes 
of your grave and reverend Uncle 
William, and your own dear obsequi- 
ous head, bowed in a fair place to a 
fair emblem of God the Father in 
God the Son. 

I don’t know that I ought to talk 
to you of these things. I never have 
yet, you'll allow. And yet I’m 
deadly serious over it, and in the 
vein—and you know that I’ve too 
much respect for my own store of 
Poesy ever to breathe a tarnish on 
yours. One is so contrived, I think, 
that one can’t hurt a soul without 
hurting one’s own. Shall I go on? 
In all reverence, I shall. 

The indisputable fact, as I take 
it to be, that every man must make 
God in his own image assures me that 
every man is also right. I am 
prepared to accept the handiwork of 
every honest man who goes a God- 
making. Others, of whom there are n’t 
so many as you might think, don’t 
count. Every man is honest, and 
every woman good, when in love; 
and you can’t make a God unless you 
love him first. When you are in 
love, Sanchia, as I hope you will be 
some day (and I there to rejoice in 
the sight), all the loveliest things 
you ever dreamed of or have dis- 
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tilled out of the million things you 
have come up against will go into 
what you love. For you won’t love 
aman so much as the image you make 
out of him and yourself: and so 
surely as you have made your own 
God, so surely (Heaven be with you!) 
you will make your lover. All that 
he will provide will be a peg for you 
to hang your garlands and _ fair 
draperies upon. The fairer your good 
thoughts, the happier your good 
experiences, the nobler will he show 
up for your bedecking of his pegship. 
He will be your fairest work of art, 
Sanchia; and unless I’m partial 
which is absurd, of course—he ought 
to be a very goodly sight. I tell you, 
I want to see the fellow. 

If Religion is not that, then I am 
an ass. It’s pure Poetry, I believe: 
the best thing you can make, made 
out of the best things you have 
collected, and passed through your 
mind at its best. There are such a lot 
of them too! The flush of dawn— 
there Il be a lot of that still won- 
der in your God; the wrath of a 
storm; music; the rhythm (endless, 
world without end) of running water; 
children’s voices; a young man louting 
to an old one (a beautiful thing); a 
windless evening in Autumn, when 
the sky is translucent violet, fainting 
to white, and the moon rides out, 
color of an old coin; the Sun on a 
brown hill; hares at play in young 
corn; a mother cat .in lazy ease (all 
her troubles over), gravely watching 
her kittens, and purring entire con- 
tentment; any mother of any baby, 
and any father of any fine young man 
ready to go out into the world; any 
girl with her sweetheart, any boy 
on his first adventure; day and night; 
rain; Spring sounds—lambs in the 
pasture, the cuckoo over the copse; 
the sea asleep and the sea in a rage: 
out of all these wonders, O Sanchia, 
you have made Him you worship, 
and will one day make him you are 
tocherish. There ’s no need to separ- 
ate them; they are indistinguishable. 
And well for us that it is so. Who, 
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Greek of course, who saw more in wine 
than a fermented liquor, and more in 
wheaten bread than flour and water. 
“The Earth and its store’ went into 
those emblems. They received, who 
did receive, more than a breakfast who 
took that morning meal. The Greek 
was a metaphysician as well as a poet; 
but he was more poet than metaphy- 
sician. Plato used to deal with 
Goodness, Temperance and Justice 
as if they were crystal forms, to be 
weighed and handled; so did the rest 
of his race. The Word of God in- 
carnate, under their conduct of the 
notion, was to be got, whole and 
entire, in a flake of white bread. 

And who showed us God in the 
Mother and Child? Why, the Romans, 
of course, who knew by their need 
what a Mother was and what a Son 
should be. They knew that there 
lay our tap-root—for we are earthy 
of the earth: Wife and child, hearth 
and rooftree, you know. You and I 
are neither spouses nor parents, but 
I suppose we learned the truth of that 
from our mothers’ laps. 

I don’t think that we, as a race, 
have done Christianity much but 
harm. It started asa pure Anarchy, 
and we’ve got it down to a rigid 
Oligarchy. It started as pure Emo- 
tion and we ’ve turned it into a code 
of Ethics. It was Poetry, we ’ve made 
it sticky Prose. It was everything 
in this world and the next: it is now 
a negligible thing here; and as to 
elsewhere, we are beginning to be 
cautious how we believe in that. 
Now, the moment you turn poetry 
into prose you begin to tell lies. 
That ’s odd, but perfectly true. 

But we live in herds in these days; 
we huddle in fenced cities or round a 
great man’s house; we build ships of 
war and train hosts of young men 
how to shoot each other in order that 
we may huddle the snugger and be 
sure that Hans, or Alphonse, or 
Wilbur K. don’t come and huddle 
here too. And so religion got social- 
ized and became a national affair. 

Men will die for that sort of religion 
too, and kill their neighbors for not 
agreeing with them. It becomes a 
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question of patriotism, don’t you see 
—with this odd result, that if you 
want to see any religion at its best 
nowadays, you must go into a country 
where it isn’t recognized. Those 
who have it are on their mettle there. 
Look at the Catholics with us in 
England, and try to realize what they 
must have been like before the Re- 
formation. Look at the Protestants 
in Ireland. As for our blessed fellow- 
countrymen, if you want to see them 
truly religious, and meaning it from 
the bottom of their hearts, go and 
see them at church on the verandah 
of a Swiss hotel—in their black coats 
and pressed trousers—all the women 
in gloves; and the curate, who was 
in knickerbockers on Saturday and 
will be in them on Monday, saying 
Dearly beloved Brethren in a throaty 
voice, which, thank the Lord, he will 
lose all the rest of the week. That’s 
us, my dear, very nearly at our 
absurd best, and how absurd it is I 
despair of showing. If you want to 
see us at our very best, you must go 
to the Trooping of the Colors. 

The Trooping of the Colors! And 
that silly ass who thought that Pan 
was a joke of mine! I hope I don’t 
make such bad jokes as that. 

Now, with those Colors in his mind 
who dares to say that Pan and the 
Nymphs are not? No countryman, 
I ll go bail. Who said, Pan is dead? 
Some fawning rogue who wanted to 
pay a compliment. Pan dead! He 
is not dead, and will never die. Wher- 
ever there’s a noonday hush over 
the Weald, wherever there ’s mystery 
in the forest, there is Pan. Every far- 
sighted, unblinking old shepherd up 
hereafield with his dog knows all about 
him, though he ’1l never tell you any- 
thing of what he knows. He has n’t 
got his name right, very likely; but 
he has got him. Every oak-tree 
hides a Dryad; the Oreads foot it on 
the heath, and the Nereids cling to 
the wet rocks where the green water 
lips their backs, and surges up over 
their slippery shoulders. Surely, in 
a world of wonders, there ’s room and 
to spare for the Souls of Things, seen 
by poets, but felt by all country 
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people. And what of Artemis? Well, 
you know what Ithinkabout her. So 
long as youth is clean and quick and 
eager, so long will Artemis the Bright 
fleet along the hill-tops—and that 
will be for ever and ever, the Lord be 
praised. People with souls know 
these things, and people without souls 
don’t count. They must be born 
again. 


I sometimes think that the root of 
our disease lies in our bloated bodies; 
and then I thmk that it’s in our 
stifled minds. Really, I believe it’s 
much of a muchness. We deceive 
ourselves because we want to. We 
prefer lies, on the whole, to truth. 
We like luxury so much that we are 
content to be bound hand and foot by 
it; we are such slaves to sentiment 
that we would go to the stake for 
things which are palpably false and 
absurd. Inasense, you can’t believe 
too much, and can’t have a too re- 
ceptive mind. Who supposes that I 
decry belief in the supernatural? 
Why, I hardly believe in anything 
else. The supernatural only means 
the soul of the natural—absolutely 
no more than that. And who’s 
ashamed to say that he believes in 
miracles? Miracles! Why, every- 
thing is a miracle. Life, Death, 
sunrise, the opening rose, the wind 
in the pines. Is Art no miracle? 
Poetry? Dear God! And if it be true, 
as your physic-monger says it is, that 
Art and Poetry are the result of the 
fermenting or not of certain alimen- 
tary juices, and that the real question 
is one for the liver—then the miracle 
is the more astounding. Pray, what 
does it matter to the lover whether he 
cries out that his heart or his liver is 
afire? The abiding glory, the triumph 
and splendor of the world is that it zs 
afire. My dear, he who writes to 
you now knows what he is talking 
about. He says, Believe all you can, 
but tell yourself no lies. Never say 
that you believe what you don’t 
believe—or you'll come to grief. 
But he must write no more. 
Petersfield. 


Address me P. O., 
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Farewell, Sanchia, as the Anthology 
says, “ten thousand times.”’ 


Is there no Religion in this? “To 
bristly-haired Pan and the Nymphs 
of the farmstead, Theodotus the 
shepherd lays their gift under the 
rock, because they stayed him when 
very weary under the parching sum- 
mer, holding out to him honey-sweet 
water in their hands.” 


THIRD LETTER: THE SECRET OUT. 


I have now to make a jump of some 
months, though every time that I 
approach the brink I hesitate. There 
is much in the letters to be omitted 
which would be pleasant reading, a 
good deal which it seems injurious to 
Sanchia’s candor to pass over. There’s 
no doubt but that she was interested in 
what he had been telling her of his 
scheme of life and conduct. It must 
be in reply to her urgings that he 
promises to continue these discourses. 
Meantime he is deep in a score of 
pleasurable things: he tells her of them. 
“Painting the impossible (of course !), 
conspiring with liberty-mongers in 
divers tongues, writing an article on 
Thoreau, mending the seat of my thira- 
best (or first-worst) pair of bags: 
there’s for this third of July.” He 
sends her three packed sheets from 
the New Forest about horticulture, 
which he is coming to consider as, 
“next to music,” the most sensitive of 
the fine arts. “Properly allied to 
architecture,” says he, “‘ garden-making 
is as near as a man may get to the 
divine function. Music’s always ex- 
cepted, mind you. That’s our high- 
est point of transcendency—and it’s 
very odd that one has to be pretty near 
to what the base world calls a fool to 
be any good at that. There’s a side- 
light on the man at the street corner for 
you—or on the square-faced man in 
the market-place, rather . . .” 

When he finds himself in Vernditch 
Bottom in October, he is in another 
vein. Sanchia is in London—“ ninety 
miles away, as the machinists reckon 
spaces”; but he would have her re- 
member that space is as much of a con- 
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vention as time. “So you may be as 
near me as you please, Queen Mab; and 
the nearer the better, say I.” But he 
contradicts himself in the next para- 
graph, which shows that Time and 
Space have worked their witchery upon 
him. He writes of “a welter across 
Hants and Surrey—and I see your 
eyes.’ Before his next letter, dated in 
November from Abbotsbury in Dorset, 
he has seen her in London. He now 
writes of ‘our blissful se’nnight,” and 
then breaks off with a “No more of 
that! I suffer, you suffer, thought suf- 
fers, the Kingdom of God on Earth 
suffers. There’s a conjugation of 
a most trregular verb, and all because 
the A postle of Freedom-in-a-Ditch turns 
flaneur for the sake of a pair of deep-blue 
eyes. No, Queen Mab, no! I’m 
happy to be over the hundred miles 
from the centre of my System. Any- 
thing under that silly figure seems to 
me next door—and then of course I 
run in to say Good-morning.” “Why 
on earth should I want to see you?” 
he cries. “Have I not the tongues 
of men and of angels, pen in hand? 
Who gets such piercing answers as I 
to my written catechizings? I scorn 
the man who depends upon lip-service, 
eye-service or the touched hand for 
his soul’s daily bread. At least, I 
hope I do.” 

Shortly after this I take up the tale 
with this, my third selection. She 
has invited him to be explicit, and he 
becomes so. 


Lanpv’s Enp, Christmas Day. 


A touch of frost in the air, enough 
to make it brown at the edges; a 
deathly calm over the sea. The 
surging of the main is as faint as a 
sleeper’s breath, just a rhythm of 
rise and fall. Out on the smooth 
water flocks of sea-birds float, their 
heads under their wings. Not a 
breath of air. I heard the church 
bell of Saint Ives this morning dis- 
tinctly, calling the faithful to seven 
o'clock sacrifice. I could almost be- 
lieve it was Saint Botolph’s calling 
you. Truly, I did think so, and grew 
excited and fantastic. I bowed the 
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knee to the Great God Time, cal- 
culated the variation of the clock 
between Marylebone and Marazion, 
and followed your devotions faith- 
fully from “You that do truly and 
earnestly”’ to “The Peace of God.” 
I’m a fool, you know, exulting in his 
foolishness. 

And then I re-read your Christmas 
letter, which I got yesterday, and 
perpended your questions—such a 
string of them! What ’s my secret? 
Can no one learn it? Am I to be the 
Second Wisest Man on Earth, and is 
nobody to be the Wisest Woman? 
Won’t I tell you how I manage to be 
happy? What’s my way of salva- 
tion? Et cetera? Et cetera? Et cetera? 

Oh, it’s ridiculous that it should 
bea secret at all; it’s humiliating that 
it should be hard to learn. I’m 
ashamed of myself sometimes (when 
the old time-serving Adam lifts up 
his bruised head and gibbers at me) 
that I should be so happy and the 
rest of the world so miserable; but 
then I sit up and shake my fist at my 
countrymen, and rail at them. “‘Blind, 
deaf, dumb brutes that ye are! 
[Hear me reprove this generation.] 
All my shame is for you. Clogged by 
filthy things about the feet—your 
money, sham honor, sloth, vanity, 
gluttony; clogged by sticky things 
about the heart, and stodgy things 
about the head—your respect for 
what is unvenerable in age, your fear 
of immortal youth, your misdoubt of 
your neighbor’s worthless judgment: 
how can I be other than ashamed 
of you, who have but to straighten 
your backs and lift your hands, and 
say We are men, to find out that you 
are so?” And reflecting that that, 
simply, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter, such heat becomes absurd. 
The thing has but to be stated, you 
would say? No, no. They don’t 
know it, because they won’t. They 
have lived so long on lies that they ’d 
starve on truth. Well, well, let ’em 
wallow, tied by the leg in their styes. 
But if I were autocrat I’d make it 
penal for anyone to have more than 
a hundred and fifty a year; and to 
him who could do on a hundred I’d 
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resign the throne, as to the wisest of 
us. 
The Many must change and pass 
as best they can; but to you, who are 
of the Elect, asking me how one is to 
be free, I'll tell you—there ’s only 
one way. Whether you desire to be 
free to live at large on this jolly green 
earth, or free to have your conver- 
sation in heaven, there’s only one 
way. You are free, really. All right 
then: act as if you were. Drop all 
the rest; walk away from it into the 
open country. Fields of England, 
Elysian Fields—there are no hedges. 
Forsake all and go there. Take 
nothing with you—nothing, nothing. 
Upon my solemn word of honor, 
that ’s all. 

Why, take my own case. Here 
am I, ordinary third son of ordinary 
English parents; father an Alderman, 
mother a _ clergyman’s daughter; 
brothers at the bar or the Stock 
Exchange (one in Lloyd’s); sisters 
flirting with curates or going to 
Mothers’ Meetings; nothing more 
entirely of the staple to be conceived; 
different, in fact, from my kindred 
only in this, that I lead a free life 
while they are bound in misery and 
iron. And I'll tell you the ins and 
outs of it now—on this quiet morning, 
on this quiet cliff, looking over that 
sleeping sea. You are entitled to 
them, since you are become part of 
them; you, Sanchia, with your quiet 
ways, and wondering, wonderful eyes. 

It was at Cambridge that I found 
out what a fool I was teaching myself 
to be. From 1881 to 1884 (which 
was my third year) it had been 
gradually dawning upon me, I sup- 
pose, though it came with a rush at 
the end. Before that I had been 
the bird’s-nesting schoolboy of com- 
mon acquaintance. True, I had al- 
ways been fond of Greek and could n’t 
help drawing—but that was literally 
all I was to the good. 

I don’t knowjust how or why I found 
out what I had to do, if I was to jus- 
tify myself to myself. In spite of my- 
self I suppose that I was discovering 
that everything you bought with 
money tied you up, more or less, to 
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that thing; and that the fun you got 
out of the thing that you bought 
was as nothing compared to the 
freedom you lost by getting it. That 
must have been a cerebral process 
unawares—but one morning, anyhow, 
I woke up outraged by the ceiling of 
my room, shocked at the four walls 
of it. I seemed to be strangling; I 
thought that they were closing in 
upon me. Shades of the _ prison- 
house, saith he! Yes, old Words- 
worth, but the growing boy don’t 
know that they are there, and so 
they ain’t; but the growing man does. 
From that hour I panted for breath- 
ing-room, and found that every 
blessed thing I touched, and called 
Mine, was so much log-and-hamper. 
The four walls of the Nine-and-Thirty 
Articles seemed more deadly than 
brick-and-mortar; and ahead of me 
I could see, yawning like a grave, the 
black hull of Dingeley Main Colliery, 
where I was to toil in order to imprison 
myself yet more tightly; whither I 
was surely bound, one of a manacled 
file of convicts, hounded on by the 
shocking necessity of being “settled 
down.” Settled down! Devilish for- 
mula, which condemns us, generation 
after generation, to vegetate—and 
rot—and rot! 

I chucked everything, as you know. 
I walked out, I disappeared. I 
walked, as a matter of fact, to King’s 
Lynn, and got there lateish. I found 
a solemn-looking buster in an inn- 
yard ruminating over an ostler at 
his horse, and jingling half-crowns in 
his breeches’ pockets. That was the 
rhythm of his life—“ Property, pro- 
perty, property’’; but he was better 
than he seemed—had a kink in him 
somewhere which saved him. We got 
talking. He was a good sort, with a 
humorous twist on his long face, and 
a good twinkle in his heavy eye. 
Presently I said, “I ’Il tell you what. 
It’s time for dinner. I'll toss you 
who dines the other.’”’ He looked at 
the ground, then at me—heavily. 
Then he said with tremendous solem- 
nity, “Done with you, codger.”” We 
tossed with one of his half-crowns, 
three times, and I won. That was a 
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friendly turn (one of many) done me 
by Pan and the Nymphs, or by Art- 
emis Einodié, Our Lady of the Ways; 
for I give you my word I hadn't 
a stiver nearer than Cambridge. 
“T’ve lost, it appears,” says the 
chap. I said, “You’ve lost more 
than it appears, for I lunched off a 
turnip.’’ He wasasportsman,though, 
and did the thing as well as could be. 
We sat talking till long past midnight 
and I was his guest for bed and 
breakfast. 

Next day I was on the North Sea 
in a trawler, working my way out— 
and infernally ill, by the way. We 
were four days going over; but they 
put me ashore in North Holland, and 
I tramped to Alkmaar. 

I nearly starved in that country— 
you see, I did n’t know the language; 
but the weather was superb, and I 
got through all right into Germany. 
There I knew I could get on, because 
I had things to give them which they 
wanted. Germany is the best country 
in Europe in which to go to market 
with your knowledge. I stayed in a 
little town called Wissening for three 
months or so, at pedagogy. I gave 
lessons in English and Greek, and 
earned nearly five pounds one way 
and another. That gave me what I 
was bound to have (and what I had 
at Cambridge too; only I was on my 
mettle, don’t you see, and would n’t 
send for anything. I wasn’t going 
to communicate with England until 
I could report that I was keeping 
myself)—I mean colors, and boards, 
and some brushes, and all that. I 
got those in Berlin, and pen and ink 
too; and then I set to work, and never 
had to look back. I’ve kept myself 
ever since, and will take credit for this, 
moreover, that I ’ve been wise enough 
never to earn more than I want, or 
to save anything. Directly you do 
either of those things, say I, you 
drive a peg through your foot into 
the ground, and you root. Sick? 
Of course I’ve been sick, and mighty 
sorry for myself. But I’ve skirm- 
ished through somehow; and people 
have been very good. They are, 
you know; nearly everybody is very 
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good. One of my maxims is that 
there are no such things as nations; 
and another that every man is worth 
shaking hands with for something or 
other. (I’ve proved ’em both.) My 
worst time was in Siberia, when a 
woman of no character whatever, 
according to the Wiseacres of this 
world, proved to me that she had a 
great deal. Anna was her name, 
Anna Marievna. She would have 
nourished me with her blood, good 
soul, if she’d had any. But blood 
was at famine prices: the Russians 
took care of that. 

All that was in ’84-5; and here we 
are ten years on, and I’ve been as 
happy as the days are long ever since, 
and as free asa bird of the air. Look- 
ing back on it, I’m surprised at two 
things only—the deadliness of the 
disease and the simplicity of the 
remedy. Why every mother’s son 
of us don’t do it beats me altogether. 
Poverty, Temperance and Simplicity 
—these three. But the greatest of 
these is Poverty. 

If you come to think out, really, 
how you grow—mentally, morally 
and physically,—you ’ll find that you 
do it by wanting things. They are 
above you, out of reach; you want 
them very badly; they won’t come 
to you; so you grow until you can 
reach them. Then—strange thing!— 
when you have them, when they are 
under your hand, you learn that 
(without knowing it) you have been 
enjoying them all the time you were 
growing after them—your growth, 
in fact, consisting in that—and that 
consequently you don’t want them 
at all, but rather desire, and must by 
all means have, those other things 
up there, still higher up and just 
out of reach. So you go on craving, 
and go on growing and reaching up; 
and up and up you grow until pre- 
sently you find yourself at the top 
of all your desires except one. By 
that time you are too old to grow 
any more, and only want to go to 
sleep. And behold! There at the 
top sits friendly Death, with a 
warming-pan. 

Broadly speaking, that ’s the pro- 
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cess. And take notice that there ’s 
no healthy condition, and no happi- 
ness whatsoever, unless we do grow. 
No happiness whatsoever, O Sanchia, 
unless we grow every hour of our 
lives. That ’s as sure as Fate. Think 
it out; knit your brows over it, and 
you ’ll see. 

That ’s the first thing to keep in 
your mind, my dear, when you ’re 
about considering what you want 
and how you’re to get it. What 
you really want out of life is abil- 
ity to develop—to grow. Now, it’s 
plain enough, I hope, that you can’t 
want things which you ’ve got already 
or can get in exchange for money or 
privilege; and that you can’t reach 
after things if some hireling is for- 
ever ready to put them in your lap. 
Consequently, if you have money, 
or the privilege of class, being born, 
as they profanely say, with a gold 
spoon in your mouth, you can’t be 
healthy, because you can’t grow. I 
hope that’s a point in favor of 
Destitution. It ought to be, to the 
candid mind. 

I don’t want to write a treatise; 
but I’m very keen on all this—and 
anyhow it’s your fault. The next 
thing you want—and it ’s the same 
thing—is to be happy. I should like 
to know who doesn’t want to be 
happy? Now that, they say. is a 
relative state. And yet it’s not, 
you know. There’s really only one 
state of happiness, since Process and 
not Rest is the law of this world, 
and that ’s Acquisition. Possession 
isn’t happiness at all. Possession 
is static, Acquisition ecstatic. So 
long as this world spins, and wheels 
round the sun, so long shall we be 
at our best when we conform, and 
spin on our own, and wheel round 
the Sun of our Desire. To have a 
thing cannot be blissful, but to have 
had it may be, and to be about to 
have it exquisite joy. The past 
should be lovely, and the future 
must beso. The present (and there ’s 
no such thing really. Everything 
flows, said the Sage, and even as he 
said it the moment had gone)—the 
present is merely a breath: time for 
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a flash of reminiscence or preparation, 
and then on you go. Present pos- 
session, therefore, is a delusion; and 
if it were a real thing, as some fools 
try so hard to make it, consciousness 
of it would only be contentment— 
not happiness. Contentment is a 
swinish thing. The man who is con- 
tent has done growing, and will imme- 
diately begin to rot—like a bulb. 

Oh, take an illustration, which 
comes pat just now, while K and 
Co. are bellowing about our greatness, 
and all-red maps of Empire. Heaven 
about us, here ’s aconfusion of thought 
—muddy brainwork! Hear them be- 
foul the “ Little Englanders,” my dear 
soul; by which term they are pleased 
to refer to the Englander before the 
Empire, the man, I ’ll trouble you, 
of the Armada and the days before 





Waterloo. Drake a little Englander, 
Cromwell, Wolfe and Moore and 


Wellington, little Englanders all. The 
heroes, according to these fellows, are 
the men who have an Empire, not 
the men who made it. It’s heroic to 
possess a thing, eh? Who will teach 
‘em to think straight? 

To have an Empire is not heroic 
at all. To have had one may be, 
to be getting one may be. We were 
a race of heroes from Crécy to Water- 
loo, but since then have been mere- 
ly swine, grunting our contentment 
and repletion. We may be heroes 
again some day when we’ve done 
wallowing; but meantime persons 
who believe themselves patriots are 
doing all they know to stave off that 
day by heaping armaments and 
bluffing Europe. Heroes, we! Why, 
we ve got degeneration of the heart. 
We’re like Fat Women at a fair—at 
the best, curious, and rather disgust- 
ing. But all this is neither here nor 
there. 


And now, if you ’ll tell me how we 
are to grow, or be happy, or get our 
faculties free unless we are poor, I 
shall be very much obliged to you, 
and will go back to the Dingeley 
Main Colliery to-morrow, and wear a 
black coat, and pay taxes. But you 
can’t—and nobody can. 
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Mind, Body and Estate, Poverty 
is the only hope. Have nothing. 

Have nothing—and you ’re thrown 
back on what is inside you. That’s 
your own, and all that’s worth 
having. 

Have nothing—and the broad world 
is your fee. 

Have nothing—and you ’re neither 
clogged about the brain nor the feet. 

Have nothing, and you have no 
looking-glass. Without a looking- 
glass you don’t know what you 
look like; and if you don’t know 
that, you cease to wonder whether 
your neighbor sees you as fine a fellow 
as you see yourself. Almost all our 
troubles in England come from that: 
we are awfully set up by the appear- 
ance we make to ourselves, and 
miserably apprehensive of the con- 
clusions the rest are drawing of us. 
We dare n’t be ourselves, lest we be 
taken unawares, and Jones, or Jones’s 
man, see us with our armor off. Did 
I ever tell you that I saw a Colonel 
of Light Horse walk down the 
Tornabuoni in Florence carrying a 
fish in a newspaper under his arm? 
I did, though. Any country in Eu- 
rope has more freedom than ours. 
Why? Because it has fewer looking- 
glasses. 

“ As having nothing, yet possessing 
all things.” I’m not very fond of the 
Levantine; but by George he was 
right there. And of course he was 
a magnificent sophist. 

So now abide for you, Queen Mab, 
Poverty, Temperance, Simplicity, 
these three. But the greatest of 
these is Poverty. For if you are 
poor you will find Temperance repay 
you; and since you can’t afford a 
looking-glass you will remain as 
simple as you are sweet. 

By the by, you must n’t take my 
short cut to happiness, you know. 
Don’t go off to King’s Lynn, there ’s 
adear. It led me near to knavery, I 
believe, when I tossed for a dinner. 
Keep you to the high road, dear one, 
and shed your baggage by degrees. 
Ah, that broad high road! If we 
two could share poverty, and hear 
the stars bid us good-night! If the 
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great open country could be seen 
for a goodly heritage by two pair 
of eyes, and if two tongues could voice 
Nunc Dimittis at the last milestone! 
We live by growing, say I? And we 
are happy in aspiring? Yes, but to 
have had is good too; and I, poverello, 
have had something, Sanchia. Nay, 
nay, I have had good measure. And 
so farewell. 


Here’s a text for you, not from 
the Anthology, but from the learn- 
ed Epictetus, an antick sage. ‘Think 
you,” says he, “‘ you can be a wise man, 
and continue to eat and drink and be 
wrathful, and take offences as you 
have been used? Nay, but you must 
watch and labor, my man, and with- 
draw yourself from your household, 
and be despised by any serving-boy, 
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and be quizzed by your neighbors, and 
take the last place all the world 
over. Consider these things,”’ 
he saith, “whether you are willing 
at such a price to get Peace, Freedom, 
and an Untroubled Spirit. And if you 
are not, then attempt it not, nor, like 
a child, play now the philosopher, 
then the tax-collector, then the orator, 
then the Procurator of Cesar. For 
these things agree not among them- 
selves, and, good or bad, it behooves 
you to be One Man. You should 
be perfecting your power over your- 
self, or over your outward  snug- 
ness; spending yourself on the life 
within you, or on the life without. 


That is to say, you must take 
your place either among Men or 
Swine.” 


A wise man, that. 


(To be continued) 


TENNYSON 
By H. W. BOYNTON 
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Ae LA seo e regarded, in 
EOP time to come, as, 
(ete all in all, the full- 


est representative 
of the refined, speculative, complex 
Victorian age.” I am not sure that 
those are the adjectives we should now 
most naturally apply to the Victorian 
age. For to us our own age seems 
more refined, more complex. The 
early and middle Victorians, at least, 
we regard as rather clumsy and ingen- 
uous performers. How obvious their 
sentiment, how facetious their humor, 
how self-conscious their intellectual- 
ity! Were they indeed worthy to be 
the immediate progenitors of a race so 
sophisticated as ours? Was the poet 
who most fully represented them a 
really great poet? 

It is an awkward moment for us 


to attempt an answer to that question. 
Tennyson was born a hundred years 
ago, but he was still writing only the 
other day, still a live power in the 
world. At the height of his popular- 
ity he was grossly overpraised in some 
respects, praised especially for being 
what he was not—a philosopher, a 
dramatist and so on. At present he 
is by no means overpraised for being 
what he was—a lyrist of almost the 
highest quality. 

As a poet and the son of an English 
pluralist country parson, Tennyson 
might naturally have revolted, like 
the Shelleys and Byrons, against all 
forms of conservatism, all authority. 
But he was not a rebel: rather he 
belonged to the order of artists who 
express the thought and feeling of 
the hour and of the majority. His 
manner was not common, his matter 
was not uncommon. His immediate 
popularity, like Longfellow’s, was due 
to the fact that he was born neither 
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an age too early nor an age too late. 
It was the nick of time for him: he 
had no new strange message with 
which to startle—and repel—his au- 
ditors. He had, at most, a new and 
not too strange music, which by no 
means (as has been asserted) created 
its audience, though it naturally did 
not find that audience assembled 
within hearing of its first notes. 

There was an almost sickly sweet- 
ness, as of Keats in his most nerveless 
mood, in the poems of 1830. ‘‘ Where 
Claribel Low-Lieth” and ‘‘ Airy Fairy 
Lilian” bared their dainty but self- 
conscious bosoms to the rude gaze of 
the rudest school of reviewers the 
modern world has known. Only a 
few years before, these gentlemen had 
belabored Keats: how could they be 
expected to deal with the mournful, 
delicate, sensuous strains of this new 
young writer? They fell upon him 
with jeers and oaths—or their literary 
equivalent. 

There were a few friendly voices: 
but the critical authority of the hour 
was vested in the lusty club-swinging 
hands of Christopher North of Black- 
wood and the rapier-poising fingers of 
Lockhart of the Edinburgh. To ‘‘rus- 
ty, crusty Christopher” could fall no 
more heartsome task than the flaying 
of presumptuous young poets. He 
made the first assault. Whatever he 
lacked in subtlety was made up for 
in brute strength. Tennyson was an- 
other God-given subject for the ‘‘this 
will never do” method of happy de- 
spatch. Hence bellowings and buffet- 
ings of characteristic vigor. ‘‘Alfred’’ 
might some day be able to write 
poetry, but his present verses were 
mere stuff and nonsense: the author 
of “The Owl” ought to be “ shot, 
stuffed and stuck in a glass case.” 
No doubt Tennyson felt the sheer 
impact of this abuse, but it did not 
deter him from publishing a second 
volume a few months later. And 
now it was Lockhart’s turn: very 
deftly he applied the thumbscrew of 
mock-eulogy. 

Many of these early poems, indeed, 
were mere exercises in melody, ex- 
periments in verbal magic, of very 





tenuous substance. The remarkable 
fact was that the melody and the 
magic were achieved. And at that 
hour what English poetry needed 
chiefly was the glamour which ema- 
nates from a finished poetic art,— 
from what Mr. Yeats calls “‘the art 
of the coteries.” The English poetry 
of the early nineteenth century, with 
all its successes, had been an unruly 
member; and by 1830 it had fallen 
silent. Keats, Shelley, Byron, had 
been dead for a decade or so. Cole- 
ridge was dumb, and Wordsworth 
had better been. Landor was pub- 
lishing ‘‘Gebir’’ and ‘‘Count Julian,” 
but Landor was no more a man of 1830 
than he had been of 1795 or was to 
be of 1860. His art, with all its in- 
comparable finish, was irrelevant to 
the Victorian era. What England 
half-consciously yearned for—the 
thrifty-sentimental middle-class Eng- 
land to which any poet who wished to 
be heard beyond his own threshold 
must appeal—was a poet who could 
wring beauty for them, make veritable 
substance of art, out of the familiar 
Gem-and-Keepsake material. This 
Tennyson could do. It was evident 
in the 1830 and 1833 volumes. It 
was quite as evident in the volumes 
which, after ten years’ silence, really 
gave the poet his great audience. 

How far tradition is right in at- 
tributing that long silence to Lock- 
hart, it is not possible to say. 
Probably Hallam’s death (1833) had 
something to do with it. “In Me- 
moriam” was taking shape during 
those years. The vague elegiac mood 
which had expressed itself somewhat 
mawkishly in the boyish poems now 
became identified with a deep and 
manly sorrow. Grief ceased to be a 
luxury of the fancy—you have only 
to dip into the doleful stream of 
late Georgian and early Victorian 
periodical verse to understand how 
little those early plaints had to do 
with real feeling on the part of the 
young melodist. Such utterances were 
the mere feeble after-dribblings of 
Wertherism. 

In that silent decade Tennyson was 
applying himself more soberly to the 
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poet’s calling. The 1842 volumes, 
in which he meant to include all that 
was worth preserving of his work 
hitherto, are as remarkable for their 
exclusions and revisions as for their 
new material. More than half the 
poems published in 1830 are left out 
altogether, and most of those which 
are retained have undergone rigorous 
revision. The 1833 volume istreated in 
the same way, though the proportion 
of poems excluded is smailer. The poet 
has discarded the worst of his pretty 
affectations, his ‘‘school-miss Alfred’”’ 
airs and graces, such passages as 


Mid May’s darling golden lockéd, 
Summer’s tanling diamond-eyed, 


and 


The streams through many a lilied row 
Down-carolling to the crispéd sea, 

Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, ‘‘ We are free.’’ 


Much, too, he has thrown out that is 
merely experimental, the refuse of 
the young artist’s workshop: such 
essays at the profound or subtle as 
“The How and the Why,” or “Sup- 
posed Confessions of a Second-Rate 
Sensitive Mind not at Unity with 
Itself’; such adventures in the liter- 
ary-amorous as “Hero to Leander” 
and “ Rosalind.’’ Claribel and Isabel, 
Adeline and Madeline, he remains 
faithful to for the sake of the music 
to which he has set his rather jejune 
reflections about them. “ Mariana,”’ 
“ Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” 
“The Poet,’ “‘ The Sea-Fairies,’’ these 
are the real treasures of that ’prentice- 
volume: 


Slow sail’d the weary mariners and saw, 

Betwixt the green brink and the running 
foam, 

Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms 
prest 

To little harps of gold. 


Tennyson’s blank verse never went 
beyond this—seldom perhaps attained 
to it. 

There is one significant omission 
from the 1833 collection: the rather 
sharp lines addressed to Christopher 
North. Tennyson had a morbid sen- 
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sitiveness to criticism, to the end of 
his life. He once (in 1846) flung back 
at Bulwer-Lytton, who had accused 
him of “out-babying Wordsworth 
and out-glittering Keats,’’ but was 
quick to repent of it, as he evidently 
did of the retort upon ‘‘crusty, rusty, 
musty, fusty’’ Christopher North. 
He gave too much heed to his critics, 
to the animus and to the detail of their 
strictures. It confirmed him in a ten- 
dency never to let well enough alone. 
There is too much method in his 
madness.- Certainly from the begin- 
ning he had a poetic impulse—an 
impulse, that is, to be a poet, to 
poetize at all costs and to the bitter 
end. But there are very few of his 
poems which we feel to have sprung 
unpremeditated and perfect from his 
lips. His method of incessant and 
implacable revision shows how little 
confidence he himself felt in his work. 
Now it has been the fashion to praise 
Tennyson for this habit, to laud it 
as a sign of his greatness as an 
artist. “Again and again,” cries a 
typical worshipper, “he has polished 
and remoulded his earlier poems, 
not always, perhaps, to their ad- 
vantage, but always with the intent 
of making them perfect in metrical 
harmony and more complete and 
concise in poetic workmanship.” 
Not always to their advantage! That is 
the trouble with Tennyson’s poetry: 
much of it is so artificial to begin with 
that it will stand the chance of being 
improved by any amount of retouch- 
ing. The revision of the early poems 
which took place between 1833 and 
1842 showed unusual qualities in the 
young poet: the ability to take his 
medicine, forexample. But I do not 
share Dr. van Dyke’s exultation in 
the fact that (from the 1842 edition) 
all the weaker pieces which Lockhart 
had criticised most severely were 
omitted, while those which were 
retained had been “so carefully 
pruned and corrected as to seem 
almost rewritten.” Dr. van Dyke 


quotes a passage from “The Miller’s 
Daughter” as rendered before and 
This 


after the Lockhart treatment. 
is the first version: 
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Remember you that pleasant day 
When after roving in the woods, 
(‘T was April then), I came and lay 

Beneath the gummy chestnut-buds 
That glistened in the April blue. 

Upon the slope so smooth and cool 
I lay and never thought of you, 

But angled in the deep mill-pool. 


A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream. With idle care 
Downlooking through the sedges rank 
I saw your troubled image there. 
Upon the dark and dimpled beck 
It wandered like a floating light, 
A full fair form, a warm white neck 
And two white arms—how rosy white! 


Lockhart objected to the gummy 
buds and-:the water-rat, and, no 
doubt, to the rather fulsome luxury 
of the last quatrain,—with this effect 
in the later version: 


But, Alice, what an hour was that, 
When, after roving in the woods, 
(’T was April then), I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue; 
And on the slope, an absent fool, 
I cast me down, nor thought of you, 
But angled in the higher pool. 


Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 

I watched the little circles die; 
They pass’d into the level flood, 

And there a vision caught my eye; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 
As when a sunbeam lingers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck. 


The second version, according to 
Dr. van Dyke, is “quite as true but 
far more poetical.” Such a judg- 
ment inclines us to ask, with Audrey, 
what poetical is, whether it is a true 
thing? “Gummy” we are well rid 
of as a touch of unnecessary and 
smile-provoking realism. But how 
about the other changes? Are they 
not toward a bookish propriety? Do 
they not rob the passage of its youth 
and bloom? “I lay and never thought 
of you,”’ is not less poetic for being nat- 
ural. “I cast me down, nor thought 
of you,” is a stiff locution which 
became a trick of Tennyson’s later 
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speech. And is not “idle care’ 
better than “lazy mood,” and “I saw 
your troubled image there”’ infinitely 
better than “And there a_ vision 
caught my eye’? — Both sacrifices 
have to be made to get rid of the 
water-rat. All this niggling with 
detail has its petty aspect: it de- 
finitely places Tennyson beneath the 
great masters of poetry—beneath the 
greatest poetical artists, even, if 
the distinction is to be made. Mas- 
terpieces are not built in this way 
paintings by ceaseless retouching, 
symphonies by restless alterations 
of the score. “A Dream of Fair 
Women” was first printed in 1833, 
greatly changed in 1842, and still fur- 
ther revised in 1845, 1853 and—1884! 

This revising habit is the defect of 
Tennyson’s quality as anartist, rather 
than its essence. When he says in 
memory of a man he has known, 








A man more pure and mild and just 
Was never born upon this earth, 


and presently changes the “ mild” to 
“bold,’’ we find ourselves wondering 
whether we have to deal with words 
as counters or as symbols. 

Chief among the poems of 1833 
preserved in the later collection are 
“The Lady of Shalott,” ‘“ none,” 
“The Lotus-Eaters”’ and ‘‘ The Palace 
of Art,” all greatly changed and for 
the most part improved. There was 
also “The Miller’s Daughter,” the 
first of those idylls of contemporary 
English life which did as much as 
anything else to give Tennyson popu- 
larity. Now “The Miller’s Daughter”’ 
seems to me far superior to its suc- 
cessors, ‘The Gardener’s Daughter” 
and the rest of the “ English Idylls” 
which played so prominent a part in 
the 1842 collection. I confess myself 
a heretic as to the merits of Tenny- 
son’s domestic blank verse. When 
he writes: 


With farmer Allan at the farm abode 

William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He often looked at 
them, 

And often thought, ‘‘I "Il make them man 
and wife,” 
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‘out-babying Wordsworth” seems 
hardly too severe a characterization. 
Such poetic procedure can justify 
itself by dint only of its unaffect- 
ed simplicity. Wordsworth, however 
prolix, however conscious of the mer- 
its (and unconscious of the de- 
merits) of his simplicity, possesses it 
as an inalienable asset. Tennyson, 
on the other hand, is not essentially 
simple, but (as Bagehot showed long 
ago) essentially ornate. One recalls 
that lusty critic’s analysis of ‘ Enoch 
Arden,” the culminating bar of that 
familiar-idyllic strain (1864): “The 
story of ‘Enoch Arden,’ as he has 
presented it, is a rich and splendid 
composite of imagery and illustration. 
Yet how simple that story is in itself! 
A sailor who sells fish breaks his leg, 
gets dismal. gives up selling fish, 
goes to sea, is wrecked on a desert 
island, stays there some years, on his 
return finds his wife married to a 
miller, speaks to a landlady on the 
subject, and dies. Told in the pure 
and simple, the unadorned and class- 
ical style, this story would not have 
taken three pages; but Mr. Tennyson 
has been able to make it the principal, 
the largest tale in his new volume.” 
Bagehot goes on to show at length how 
the poet succeeds in making a pleasing 
dish out of these unpromising ma- 
terials, and how only the ornate style 
could have turned the trick: “The 
dismal act of a squalid man needed 
many condiments to make it pleasant, 
and therefore Mr. Tennyson was right 
to mix them subtly and to use them 
freely.” 

In short, simplicity with Tennyson 
is almost always a method, not an 
instinct, and a method carried out 
with much elaboration. 

As to his domestic blank verse I 
have acknowledged myself a sceptic: 
I might have said his narrative blank 
verse, when it comes to be compared, 
as it often has been, with that of the 
few masters. 


From the ruined shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of 
tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
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Old knights, and over them the sea-wind 
sang 

Shrill, chill, with 
stepping down 

By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 


flakes of foam. He, 


This, from the “ Morte d’ Arthur” 
(1842), is the blank verse of the Tenny- 
son of the “ Princess” and the “ Idylls,” 
—a diffuse, mannered, “ poetical” 
blank verse, very beautiful in its way, 
but that way partial, minute, self- 
conscious, like the paintings of the 
pre-Raphaelites. Cleverness, artifice 
is as apparent, as much out of place, 
in blank verse as in heroic sculpture. 
Often in lyrical passages Tennyson 


achieves a strong chord or two, 
without the aid of rhyme. But he 


is essentially a melodist, a maestro 
with his instrument, not a builder 
of deep harmonies. His quality is 
not epic, or dramatic (as he exhaus- 
tively proved in his old age), but 
lyric. What then does he sing? 

He sings, more patently, the aver- 
age nineteenth-century Briton, in 
terms which that excellent person 
(and his American cousin) can readily 
understand. He sings the loves, the 
ambitions, the doubts, the strife, 
the intellectual confusion, the patriot- 
ism, of his time. The obvious senti- 
ment, too, and the pathos, from 
“O darling Room!” to ‘“ What does 
little birdie say?” and from “The 
May Queen” to “Rizpah.” Most of 
these ‘“ Keepsake’ verses, including 
the Laureate utterances, will come 
to have merely the charm of quaint- 
ness: not because they are occasional, 
provincial (so were Horace’s), but be- 
cause they take themselves so seri- 
ously. The vesture of his day was 
sacred to Tennyson as well as its body: 
and that always comes to seem rather 
absurd when the fashion has changed. 

But there are many of these poems, 
there are many lyric fragments in 
them, that flash like chance jewels out 
of the elaborate enamel of the longer 
poems: 
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O that ’t were possible 
After long grief and pain, 
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To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! 


In such sentiment there is no senti- 
mentalism, no mere timely appeal 





Irom the portrait by Girardot 
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to a mood of the hour: it is for all 
time, for every hour and age. So it 
is with many of those brief bursts 
of song which need no context—with 
many, we gladly recognize, of the 
most popular among them. Of ‘ The 
Princess,’’ the story of it, the finical 
ornamentation of that story, I profess 
myself no great admirer; but the 
lyrical interludes seem to me priceless ; 
and the isometric songs, the “O 





swallow, flying, flying south”’ and the 
“Come down, O maid, from yonder 
mountain height ’’—a!ltogether match- 
less are these in the poetry of our 
curt and jingling tongue: 


TENNYSON 


So waste not thou, but come; for all the 
vales 

Await thee: azure pillars of the hearth 

Arise to thee; the children call, and 

I 


Thy shepherd, pipe, and sweet is every 


sound. 


That shepherd is immortal, or so 
it seems to us now: and his maker 
because of him. 








SHIPS IN PORT 


Wuen the ships come in 
I shall sit and spin, 
Twisting the carded wool they bring, 
Turning the threads as I dream and sing, 
While the funnels smoke and the flags break free, 
And my heart is out at sea. 


When the ships come in 
I shall sit and spin, 
Twisting the fancies brave and new, 
Wonders for which men search earth through— 
The Levant, Manila and Pechili— 
That my heart has brought from sea. 


When the ships come in 
I shall sit and spin, 
Twisting the colors. Then some day 
The threads will snap. I shall rise and sway, 
Trembling, blind to the heart of me, 
While the ships put out to sea. 


Lewis WortuHincton Smita. 


THE WIVING OF LANCE 
CLEAVERAGE 


By ALICE MACGOWAN 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT EDWARDS 
CHAPTER IX be the makin’ o’ Lance,”’ she told her 
father. “I do believe if she was a 
church member she ’d have him con- 
victed of sin at the next quarterly.” 
Conviction of sin was always sadly 
lacking in Lance; he was aware that 
the cards sometimes went against 
him in the game of life, but to hint 
that he could himself be blamed with 
it was to rouse instantly the defiant 
devil that counselled his soul ill. At 
the end of the week, there was a little 


WITHOUT SALT 


AGE remained at 
his father’s house 
for a week, say- 
ing little, assisting 
deftly and ade- 
quately in the 
care of Callista, 








wondering always at the marvellous 
new-comer, and so rulable, so helpful 
and void of offence, that Mandy had 
her rod broken in her hand, and was 
forced to an unwilling admiration. 
“Looks like Sis’ Callie is about to 
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family council, very sweet and _ har- 
monious, with Callista lying propped 
in her bed, the baby beside her, and 
old Kimbro sitting by the fire, while 
Octavia and Mandy worked over a 
little garment which the former had 
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made and brought over, and which 
did not quite fit the boy. Mary 
Ann Martha, absolutely good because 
absolutely happy, lolled luxuriously 
in her Uncle Lance’s lap, and took 
the warmth of the fire on her fat legs, 
while she occasionally rolled a blissful 
eye toward the face above her, or 
suddenly shot up a chubby hand to 
flap against his cheek or chin in a 
random caress. 

“Ves, son,’ old Kimbro concluded 
what he had been saying, “I surely 
would go back to Daggeit’s and work 
out my time. Derf can’t hold to 
what he said. I had Sylvane bring 
me every one of those orders before 
he carried them to the store, and I 
copied them down ina book. Garrett 
Derf will have obliged to back down 
from that talk he had the day you 
was there—likely he ‘Il say he was 
jest a-funnin’. As for Thatch Dag- 
gett, the company is behind him 
now, and he ’ll have obliged to pay, 
come spring. You need the money. 
You can’t work on your place now. 
I’d go back and work it out at 
Daggett’s.” 

Like many another man with the 
reputation of being unpractical, old 
Kimbro’s advice on financial matters 
was always particularly sound. From 
his warm place by the fire, Lance 
flashed a swift glance across at his 
wife and child. Callista was so ab- 
sorbed in the baby that she had 
paid small attention to what her fa- 
ther-in-law was saying. Well—and 
the color deepened on Lance’s brown 
cheek—if it was a matter of indif- 
ference to her, he would not urge it 
upon her attention. But Sylvane, 
watching, came to the rescue. 

“What do you think about it, Sis’ 
Callie?”’ he suggested gently. 

“About what?” inquired Callista, 
and then when she had been enlight- 
ened, ‘Oh, I reckon Father Cleaver- 
age knows best. I should n’t want to 
move the baby in cold weather. If 
you ’re a mind to go over and finish 
out, Lance, I "Il be in the house and 
ready for you, come spring,” and 
she looked kindly at her husband. 

And so it was settled. Lance went 





back to the brutal hardships of the 
sawmill camp, the ill-cooked food, 
the overworked little woman in the 
dingy cabin with the fretting child- 
ren under feet, the quarrelling and 
uncongenial companionship of the 
men. 

In early spring he came home, 
looking a little thin and worn, and 
rather more silent than was this 
wont. Callista had kept her word; ° 
she was domiciled in the cabin on 
Lance’s Laurel, and she had had 
Sylvane get her truck-patch almost 
ready. In the well-nigh feverish ac- 
tivity of first motherhood, she had 
learned in these few months to 
be a really superior housewife, and 
a master hand at all that a mountain 
housekeeper should know. Mandy 
Griever was but too willing to teach 
and Callista had needed only to have 
her energies and attention enlisted. 
She had a sound, noble physique; 
maternity had only developed her; 
and she was very obviously mistress 
of herself as well as of the house 
when Lance came over from the 
sawmill cabin to find her there with 
his son, awaiting him. 

He stopped a moment on the 
threshold. His: appreciative glance 
travelled over the neat interior, and 
he sniffed the odors of a supper 
preparing. This was a home-coming 
indeed. Here surely were the coasts 
of his island; and Callista, bending 
over his child, drawing the cover 
around the baby before she turned to 
greet Lance, a figure to comfort a 
man’s heart. 

“You look fine here,’ he told her, 
coming in, hanging up his hat, and 
disposing of the bundles he had been 
carrying. 

Callista came smiling to him and 
held up her face to be kissed. Self- 
absorbed, wholly pleased with her 
house and her baby, with her newly 
discovered gift for work, and for 
administration, she never noted the 
quick, wild question of his eyes, 
which was as swiftly veiled. 

“The baby’s asleep already,” she 
announced softly. “We got to be 
right quiet.’’ Nodding silently, Lance 
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picked up some of the things he 
had brought, and carried them out 
to the shed, whence Callista, later, 
summoned him to supper. 

Old Kimbro proved to be right: 
Lance, having held by his contract till 
spring, was able to collect the poor 
little balance of his wages, and on 
this they proposed to live while he 
got the place in the Gap in some 
shape to support them. Satan was 
well now, but it fretted Lance un- 
reasonably that he could not buy 
Cindy back from Flenton Hands. 

He set to work on the gigantic 
task of subduing his large tract of 
steep, wild, mountain land with 
characteristic insouciance, and un- 
usual energy. No doubt he worked 
too hard that summer; people of 
Lance’s temperament are always 
working too hard—or not working at 
all. As for Callista, the first eager- 
ness of her mere passion for Lance 
was satisfied. She was no more the 


warm, tender young girl, almost 
pathetically in love—even though 
proud and wilful and somewhat 


spoiled,—but the composed, dignified 
mother of a son and mistress of a 
home. Concrete, practical, unimag- 
inative, she had once been too little 
of a house-mother for her mate, and 
now she was rather too much. 

Yet Lance went no more abroad 
for consolation. After his  settle- 
ment with Derf, he had refused to 
put foot on their place again. This 
was not the season for hunting. He 
comforted himself with his banjo 
and enjoyed too, in its own measure, 
the well-kept home, the excellently 
prepared food, the placid, calm good 
will of his mate. 

And the child was Callista over 
again—big blue eyes, a fuzz of pale 
gold down on a domed bald head 
and an air of great wisdom and 
dignity. As he grew able to sit up 
alone on the floor and manage his 
own playthings, one saw laughably 
enough his mother’s slant glance of 
scorn, that which had been consid- 
ered her affectation of indifference, 
reproduced in the baby’s manner. 
Between mother and son Lance 
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sometimes felt himself reduced to his 
lowest terms. 

They thrived, for the welfare of a 
primitive household still depends 
more upon the woman than on the 
man. If Lance’s restless fancy— 
that questioning, eager heart of his — 
lacked something of full satisfaction, 
his body was well fed, his domestic 
comfort was complete, and his ma- 
terial work laid out plainly before 
him. And Lance could work so well 
and to such good purpose that at 
midsummer his clearing had assumed 
very respectable size, and the small 
crop he had made was laid by. Even 
Callista agreed that they might now 
make the trip Lance had proposed 
more than a year ago, over to the 
East Fork of Caney. 

That camping trip was well thought 
of. It instantly reversed the family 
balance, and sent Lance’s end swing- 
ing higher. If Callista dominated 
the house, and her spirit was coming 
to pervade the farm as well, Lance 
was supreme in this matter of the 
gipsying excursion. 

“You need n’t bother your head 
about what to pack,” he told her. 
“] reckon I ’ll know better than you 
do what we’ll need, exceptin’ the 
things for that young man you make 
so much of.” 

So Callista concerned herself with 
the baby’s outfit and her own, with 
assurance that her jars were in order, 
and that she had enough sugar to 
put up jam. The other berries could 
be canned without sugar, and sweet- 
ened when they came to use them. 
A joyous bustle of preparation per- 
vaded the place; that play spirit 
which was necessary to Lance Cleaver- 
age, and which Callista would quite 
innocently and unconsciously have 
crushed out of him if she could, was 
all alert and dancing at the prospect. 
He came into his wife’s kitchen and 
packed flour and meal, frying-pan 
and Dutch oven, with various other 
small matters necessary, adding, with 
the bacon, 

“We won’t need much of that, 
excepting to fry fish and help out 
with wild meat. The law's off of 
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pa’tridges in the Valley next month, 
and it ’s sure off of ’em up here 
now.” 

Callista, sitting on the table, swing- 
ing a foot to keep the baby trotted 
on her knee, looked on smilingly. 

Kimbro Cleaverage was teaching 
school over in the Far Cove, and on 
Sylvane’s boyish shoulders fell the 
work of the worn-out little farm. 
Lance had promised his brother the 
use of Satan for the week when they 
should be in camp. The boy came 
over to help them pack, go with them, 
and bring back Satan. 

It was Lance who made the camp 
—deftly, swiftly; Callista looked after 
her baby and explored their new 
domain, moving about, girlish, light- 
footed, singing to-herself, so that the 
eyes of the man bending over his 
task followed her eagerly. Two great 
boulders leaning together made them 
a rock house. Lance soon had a 
chimney up, of loose rocks to be sure, 
but drawing sufficiently to keep the 
smoke out of their eyes unless the 
wind was more perverse than a sum- 
mer breeze is apt to be. That 
evening they ate a supper of the 
cooked food they had brought and 
rested as the first pair might have 
done in Eden, sleeping soundly on 
their light, springy couch of tender 
hemlock tips. But next day Lance 
fished in the little stream and came 
up with a wonderful catch of tiny 
silver-sided rainbow trout, cleaned 
and laid in a great leaf-cup ready 
for the frying-pan. 

“Lance, oh Lance!—ain’t it too 
bad?” Callista greeted him from the 
fire where she had her corn-bread 
nearly ready to accompany his fish. 
“T believe in my soul we ’ve come 
clean over here and forgot the salt— 
the salt! I put some in my meal, or 
the bread would n’t be fit toeat. Do 
you reckon the meat fryings will make 
your fish taste all right? No—of 
course it won’t. I’m mighty sorry. 
Looks like that is certainly the pret- 
tiest fish I ever saw in my life, and 
they ‘re so good right fresh from the 
water.” 

“It is too bad,” agreed Lance, with 





a very sober countenance, going 
ahead however with his preparations 
for fish-frying. “Looks like some- 
body in this crowd is a pore manager.”’ 

“It ’s me, Lance,” Callista hastened 
to avow, kneeling by their primitive 
hearthstone to tend her bread. “It 
was my business to see that the salt 
was in; but I got so took up with the 
baby that I left everything to you; 
and a body can’t expect a man—”’ 

She broke off; Lance, kneeling be- 
side her, engaged in his own enter- 
prise of fish-frying, had suddenly 
turned and kissed her flushed cheek. 
There was always a sort of embarrass- 
ment in this unusual demonstrative- 
ness of her husband’s; and yet it 
subdued her heart as nothing else 
could, as nothing had ever done. 
That heart beat swiftly, and the long 
fair lashes lay almost on the glowing 
cheek above where Lance had kissed. 

A few moments later, when the 
primitive meal was spread under the 
open sky, Callista tasted her fish. 

“Lance!’’ she looked at him re- 
proachfully. “ Yourogue! You had 
salt along with you all the time! Why 
did n’t you tell me, and put my mind 
at rest?” 

“I’m not so terrible sure that a 
restful mind is what ’s needed in your 
case,’’ Lance teased her. “I thought 
you looked mighty sweet and sounded 
mighty sweet, too, when you was a- 
blamin’ yourse’f.” 

This gipsying was not Callista’s 
plan—she had come along in mere 
complaisance; yet in the primitive 
outdoor life she throve beautifully: 
her cheeks rounded out, and her 
temples lost their bleached look; she 
was the old delicious Callista, with 
an added glow and bloom and soft- 
ness. It was in the early days of 
their stay that Lance, with the air 
of a boy disclosing to some chosen 
companion a long-cherished treasure, 
took her by a circuitous way up the 
steep wall of their little valley, and, 
helping her around a big boulder and 
through a thicket of laurel, showed 
her the opening of a cave. He 
stood smilingly by, enjoying her 
astonishment. 
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“Why, Lance!”’ she cried. “ Well, 
I vow! Why, no one in the world 
would ever suspicion there was a 
cave here!”’ 

The two turned to look back at 
their camp, only to find themselves 
wholly screened by the oblique side 
of the great boulder and the laurel 
bushes, shut off from sight and sound 
of all that went on in the little valley. 

“They sure never would,’’ Lance 
assented. “And I’ve never told a 
soul—but Sylvane—about the place. 
I was even kind o’ duberous about 
showing you,” and he laughed teas- 
ingly. “Might need a hide-out some 
time, that nobody did n’t know where 
to find.” 

“Ain’t it a scary-looking place?” 
Callista said, peering beyond into 
the cave. Then, as they descended 
the bank once more, “Hit looked 
like there might be wildcats in it.”’ 

“T aimed to explore it this time and 
get to the end if I could,” Lance 
replied. “I was fifteen year old 
when I found that place, and I used 
to scheme it out, like a boy will, that 
if I’d ever go with the Jesse James 
gang, or kill a man, or anything to 
get the law out after me, I’d hide 
there; and then, wunst Caney was up, 
all the world could n’t find me.” 

“What'd you eat?” objected 
practical Callista. 

Lance smiled. “I could take care 
of myself in the woods about as well 
as any of the critters,” he told her. 

“T reckon I’d have to come and 
bring you a pone,” teased Callista. 
And they turned and laughed happily 
into each other’s eyes, all in the blue 
unclouded summer, with the baby 
asleep back in the rock house, and 
the two of them climbing down to 
him and their gipsy home hand in 
hand. 

Perfect day followed perfect day. 
The work of the camp was frolic to 
Lance; he did it laughing, as he would 
have gone through a game, and then 
tolerantly helped Callista with the 
play of which she made work. The 
high noon of summer brooded over 
the highlands, with a wonderful blue 
haze and a silence that was almost 
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palpable. In their little cup of the 
hills, there was a hoarded wine of 
coolness. The drowsy tinkle of the 
tiny branch that ran from their spring 
backgrounded the rare sound of their 
voices. And Lance would lie full 
length on the earth as he loved to do, 
strumming sometimes on his banjo, 
drowsing a little, playing with the 
baby. Callista, her head bent, her 
face intent above the work, would be 
picking over her berries. The boy 
was intensely, solemnly interested 
in the banjo; but when its music 
ceased, he would roll away from his 
father’s arm and creep to his mother’s 
skirts, there to cuddle down and 
sleep, a dimpled picture of infan- 
tile perfection. Lance would regard 
them both from under his lashes; 
beauty-worshipper that he was, they 
satisfied every whim and caprice of 
longing, so far as the eyes spoke. 
And they were his. Callista was his 
own, she had come with him to the 
place he found for her, she was an 
amiable, complying companion. What 
was it that still quested and asked 
in his heart? There were no longer 
miles and years between him and 
his beloved. No, she was within 
hand-reach. He could stretch forth 
his fingers and touch the hem of her 
skirt. What ailed? With an im- 
patient sigh, he would turn over and 
take up his banjo. 

“Don’t play now, Lance—you ’Il 
wake the baby,’ Callista would 
murmur half mechanically, in that 
hushed tone mothers learn so soon. 

One day Lance snared a couple of 
partridges, and, cleaning and salting 
them, roasted them with the feathers 
on, by daubing each with the stiff, 
tough blue clay of the region, and 
burying the balls in the embers. 
They came out, delicious. When the 
clay coating was broken off, feathers 
and skin went with it, leaving all 
the delicate juices of the meat steam- 
ing. His helpmate praised his skill 
generously. 

“Ola Derf showed me that trick,” 
Lance said, in fairness, clearing a 
dainty little drum-stick with his 
teeth. ‘‘We was fishing over on Ca- 
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ney one day, and we caught a couple 
of chickens, and she cooked them 
that-a-way. Good, ain’t they?” 

Callista nodded. 

“Whose chickens were they — 
them you and Ola Derf caught?” 
she asked, after a moment’s silence. 

Lance laughed long and uproar- 
iously. 

“Whose chickens?” he repeated. 
“Our’n, I reckon, wunst we ’d cooked 
’em and et ’em. I never axed ’em 
.their names. They tasted all right. 
I ain’t got no objections to strangers 
—in chickens, that-a-way.” 

“T don’t think that was right,” 
Callista told him with great finality. 
“Tt’s likely some poor old woman 
had her mouth all fixed for chicken 
dinner, or was going to have the 
preacher at her house, and then you 
and Ola stole her chickens and she 
never knew what became of them. 
I think it was right mean.” 

‘So do I,” agreed Lance lightly. 
‘‘That ’s the reason I enjoyed it. I 
get mighty tired of bein’ good.” 

“You do?” inquired his wife with 
gay scorn. ‘I didn’t know you’d 
ever had the chance.” 

Yet of this conversation remained 
the knowledge that such gipsying 
meals as this had been eaten with 
Ola Derf before she and Lance cooked 
for each other. Had he found Ola 
an entirely satisfactory companion? 
Evidently not, for he could have 
had her for the asking. Did she, 
Callista, compare in any way un- 
favorably with the Derf girl? Such 
questionings were new to Callista, 
and they were decidedly uncomfort- 
able. She resented them; yet she 
could not quite put them by. 

Lance was used to sleeping the 
deep and dreamless slumber of those 
who labor much in the open air; but 
on the last night of their stay in the 
little hollow by the spring, he lay 
long waking. 

‘‘Callista, air you asleep?” 
quired cautiously. 

“N—no,” murmured Callista 
drowsily. 

“Well, somehow I cain’t git to 
sleep,” said Lance. ‘“‘I feel like this 


he in- 
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rock house was goin’ to fall down on 
me. I believe I’d like to take my 
blanket out there on the grass if you 
won’t be scared to be alone. You 
could call to me.” 

Callista assented, only half awake. 
Once sprawled at ease under the 
stars, sleep seemed to have definitely 
forsaken him. He lay and stared up 
into the velvety blue-black spaces 
above him, thick sown with flashing 
stars. His mind went dreamily over 
the past few days. How good it had 
been. And yet—he broke off and ru- 
minated for a while on whether or 
no a body should ever cherish a plan 
for years as he had cherished this 
plan of camping out some time in 
the rock house with Callista. It 
seemed to him that if a man had 
planned a thing for so long, it was 
better never to bring it to pass, for 
the reality could never compare 
favorably with thedream. He sighed 
impatiently, and turned his face res- 
olutely down against the grass. 

But there was no sleep for him in 
the earth, as there had been none in 
the heavens. Before his eyes, quite 
as real as daylight seeing, came the 
vision of Callista and his boy. There 
was not such a woman nor such a 
child in all his knowledge. He had 
chosen well. Idle dreams of Callista 
as a girl among her mates; of Callista 
lying spent and white in her bed with 
his child on her arm; of Callista kneel- 
ing flushed and housewifely by this 
outdoor hearth to prepare his meal 
—these strung themselves into an 
endless, tantalizing line: it was like 
looking at a gallery of pictures, or 
watching a procession of strangers. 

What was it he had thought to 
compass by coming here with her? 
Why was the realization not enough? 

Dawn found him already afoot 
and busy with the preparations for 
their return home. 


CHAPTER X 
Tue ULTIMATE CHALLENGE 


Callista awoke in the gray dawn, to 
see Lance moving, light-footed, a 
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shadow between her and the first 
struggling blaze of the fire he had 
kindled.. With .sleepy surprise she 
noted his activities. When she ob- 
served that he was packing her canned 
fruit with quick, deft fingers, she in- 
quired: 

‘““What you doin’ there, Lance? 
No use fixin’ them up now. Buddy 
won't be here till in the morning.” 

Lance broke off the whispered 
whistling which had wakened her, 
and turned to regard her for a moment 
before he spoke. 

“T thought I’d get this packing 
done,” he said non-committally. ‘“‘If 
we was to go home to-day I could 
tote whatever we needed, and Buddy 
could fetch over the heaviest stuff 
to-morrow.” 

Callista dozed a little luxuriously, 
and woke to a smell of boiling coffee 
and frying pork. 

“You’ve got breakfast enough 
there for three people,’ she com- 
mented, when she finally drew near 
the fire. 

“Uh-huh,” assented Lance, ‘“‘I 
‘lowed Sylvane might come to-day, 
place of Saturday. Anyhow, we ’Il 
need something for a snack on the 
way.” And Callista recognized that 
her husband was indeed making the 
final preparations for their return. 

As they sat down on either side 
the frying-pan, and Callista lifted the 
lid from the Dutch oven to take out 
the bread, they became aware of the 
sound of scrambling hoofs and parting 
branches. In all weather when there 
was water in Caney, this little valley 
was cut off, a retreat unknown, 
unvisited; the new-comer could be 
nobody but Sylvane, and a moment 
later the boy made his appearance, 
clambering over the rocks, leading 
Satan by a long line. 

“T ‘lowed you-all would n’t mind 
coming back a day sooner,” he apol- 
ogized as he gratefully seated himself 
for an addition to his hastily snatch- 
ed breakfast, eaten by candle light. 
“They’s a feller that the company has 
sent up to look over lands, and he’s 
a-buyin’ mineral rights—or, ruther, 
gettin’ options, on everybody’s farms. 
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They ‘ll pay big prices, and Mandy 
said I ought to come and tell Lance 
of it.” 

The man listened indifferently, but 
the woman was all aglow. The 
touch of practical life had dissolved 
whatever of the gipsy mood Lance’s 
nature had been able to lend hers. 
She questioned the boy minutely, 
Lance listening with ill concealed 
impatience; and when the subject 
was exhausted, began to ask him 
with great particularity concerning 
her truck-patch at home and whether 
Spotty was doing well in her milk. 

In spite of Lance’s packing, there 
was much to do before camp could be 
struck, and on account of the canned 
fruit they moved so slowly that noon 
saw them still in the wilderness, 
dropping down by the stream’s side 
to eat the snack they had brought 
with them. They stopped this time 
at Father Cleaverage’s, since Callista 
intended to present a few of her 
cherished huckleberries to Mandy, 
and they reached the cabin at the 
head of Lance’s Laurel late in the 
afternoon. 

For some reason which he could 
not himself have told you, Lance felt 
strangely wearied and dissatisfied. He 
looked back to the week past, and 
admitted that all had gone well: days 
of fishing and dreaming, evenings 
under the open sky with the banjo 
humming, the not unwelcome fire 
leaping up, and the baby asleep on 
Callista’s lap. What had it lacked 
of savor? And yet— 

The son of the house had thriven 
amazingly on it, and this evening 
he was assuming airs so domineering 
that his father professed fear of him. 

“Look a here, young feller,’”” Lance 
said, as the big nine-months-old came 
creeping across the floor and ham- 
mered on his knee to be taken up, 
‘‘you ’re about to put me out of house 
and home.” He lifted his son on his 
arm, and, carrying the banjo in the 
other hand, out of reach of the clutch- 
ing fat fingers, went to the doorstone 
with them. ‘‘Oh, you’re your mammy 
over again,” he admonished the baby. 
“You don’t own up to me at all. I 
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wisht I had me a nice gal o’ your 
size, that would admit I was her 
daddy.” 

Callista had her supper nearly 
ready. 

Naturally practical, and growing 
now with motherhood intensely ma- 
terial—or, as Lance had more than 
once jokingly declared, a trifle grasp- 
ing,—the selling of the land to the 
company for a big price occupied 
all her thoughts. ‘‘You’ll go over 
to Squire Bonbright’s soon in the 
morning, won’t you, Lance, and see 
that man about the option?” she 
questioned. ‘‘Sylvane said the man 
was stayin’ with Bonbrights.” 

‘“‘T don’t know as I want to sell,” 
the owner of Jesse Lance’s Gap hun- 
dred observed indifferently, running 
random little chords on his banjo. 
“T ain’t rightly studied about it.”’ 

“Well, I wish you would study 
about it,” urged Callista. “I think 
it ’s your duty to.” 

‘“‘T think it ’s your duty to, duty to, 
dute—”’ hummed Lance to a twang- 
ing accompaniment from the strings. 
**Looks like I’ve heard them words 
somewheres. Ill be blessed if that 
ain’t Sis’ Mandy’s tune you ’ve took 
up, Callista!”’ 

‘Your sister does her duty in this 
world,” asserted Callistacoldly. ‘‘It’s 
nothing but the mineral rights they ‘Il 
want. All that talk you had this 
mornin’ about the land coming from 
your gran’pappy, and your not want- 
ing to leave it, is just to—to have 
your own way.” 

Lance raised his eyebrows. 

‘*Would you say so?” he debated, 
his voice quiet, but the spark shining 
deep in his hazel eye. ‘‘ Well, now, 
I’d have said—if you’d axed me— 
that I’ve had my own way most 
generally without resorting to such. 
I’m ruther expectin’ to have my 
own way from this time out, and take 
no curious methods of gettin’ it.” 

‘‘Well, what are you going to do 
about selling the land?” she persisted. 

Lance lifted the baby’s fat hand 
and pretended to pick the banjo 
strings with the pointed, inadequate 
fingers, to the young man’s serious 
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enjoyment. Callista waited for what 
she considered a reasonable time, and 
then prompted: 

“‘Lance. Lance, did you hear me?” 

“Oh, yes, I heard you well enough” 
Lance told her composedly. ‘‘I was 
just a-studyin’ on what you said.” 

Again silence, interspersed with 
the aimless twanging of the banjo 
strings, the little sounds from the 
summer world outside, the quick, 
light stepping of Callista’s feet and 
the swish of her skirts as she moved 
about her task. 

““Well—have you studied?” she 
inquired abruptly at length. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Lance negli- 
gently, curling himself down on the 
doorstone a little further, ‘‘an’ I’m 
studyin’ yet. Ye see that there fel- 
ler they sent out for an agent met 
me on the big road one day about a 
month ago and bantered me to trade. 
I told him I ’’d let him know, time I 
got back.” 

“‘And you never named it to me!” 
Callista said sharply, pausing, dish in 
hand by the table side, and staring 
at her husband with reprehending 
eyes. ‘‘You never said a word to 
me about it; and you went off on that 
foolish camping trip. For the good 
gracious, I don’t know what men are 
made of!” 

‘‘Some are made of one thing, and 
some of another,’ allowed Lance 
easily, leaning his head back against 
the door jamb and half closing his 
eyes. 

‘‘Has he come to see you since 
we’ve been back?’’ demanded Callis- 
ta with anxious eagerness. ‘‘ Maybe 
you ’ve lost your chance.” 

The spur to Lance Cleaverage, the 
goad, was ever the hint to go slower, 
to dig heels and toes.into the track 
and refuse to go at all. At Callista’s 
suggestion that he had missed his 
chance, he balked entirely. 

““Well, I don’t know as I want to 
sell,” he reiterated. ‘‘That’s what 
I told the man—and that’s the 
truth.” 

‘‘Of course you want to sell,’’ as- 
serted Callista in exasperation, “‘and 
you want to sell terrible bad —we all 
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do. Nobody in the Turkey Tracks 
has got any money. We just live 
from hand to month, and dig what 
we get out of the ground mighty hard. 
Oh, I wish ’t I was a man. I’d go 
straight down to the Settlement and 
sell this land before I came back.” 

A faint color showed itself in her 
husband’s brown cheeks. His lips 
parted slightly and remained so for a 
moment before he spoke. 

“Not unless the man you was 
chanced to be me, you would n’t sell 
my land,” he said at length, speaking 
softly, almost dreamily. 

Callista’s temper was slow, but it 
was implacable. She eyed her hus- 
band for a moment, and turned to 
begin dishing up her supper. Lance 
lifted his son back once more out of 
reach of the instrument, set him 
comfortably against the propped-open 
door, took up the banjo and com- 
menced to play a lively air for the 
boy’s diversion. 

‘‘Flenton Hands has sold,” Callista 
flung out the words as she bent over 
the hearth to a pot that stood there. 
She had the news from Mandy 
Griever. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Lance indefi- 
nitely, and offered no question as 
to what the lands had brought 
or whether the deal was actually 
closed. 

“Sylvane said gran’pappy met him 
in the big road, and he said that 
them that didn’t sell now would 
be sorry afterwards. He thinks the 
company ’s mistaken about the coal 
being on this side o’ the ridge, and 
that they ‘ll soon find it out and quit 
buying.”’ 

“That so?” laughed Lance. “Well, 
in that case, I sha’n’t make no efforts. 
I’d hate to get anything off the com- 
pany that was n’t coming to me, and 
I reckon—”’ 

He broke off suddenly. Callista 
had turned to face him, white, angry 
as he had never seen her before. Her 
blue eyes rounded meaningly to the 
downy poll of the baby sitting on the 
floor between them. This was what 
he cared for the up-bringing and the 
future of the child. 
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“‘Lance Cleaverage,”’ she said in a 
low, even tone, ‘‘a woman that’s 
married to a man, and lived with him 
for two years, and got his child to 
raise, ought to quit him for such a 
speech as that.” 

This was the ultimate challenge. 
Here was the gage thrown down. 
She dared him. He leaned forward 
to set back the boy, who was clam- 
bering once more for the banjo. Then 
he straightened up and looked his 
Callista full in the eye, breathing 
light and. evenly, half smiling, his 
face strangely luminous. 

“All right,” he said, and his 
voice rang keen-edged and vibrant. 
“Tf them ’s your ruthers—walk out. 
What ’s a-keepin’ you? Sha’n’t be 
said I ever hendered a woman that 
wanted to quit me.” 

Very softly Callista set down the 
plate of bread she held. Gazing 
straight ahead of her, she stood a 
moment rigid, in a waiting, listening 
attitude. Out of her mood of cold 
displeasure, of nagging resentment, 
flamed, at her husband’s words, that 
sudden fire of implacable rage of 
which she was capable. Her sight 
cleared and she became aware of what 
she was staring at—the wall, with its 
well-planned shelves of Lance’s con- 
triving; the beautifully whittled uten- 
sils and small, dainty implements of 
cedar which he had made for her use. 
Slowly her glance swept the circle 
of the room. Evidences of Lance’s 
skill and cleverness were everywhere; 
proofs that he had persistently tamed 
both to the service of wife and home. 
Yet at this moment these things made 
no appeal. Mechanically she inspected 
her supper table, then turned and 
moved swiftly across the open pas- 
sage to the room beyond. Promptly, 
unerringly, she gathered together a 
bundle of needments for herself and 
the child, thrust them in a clean flour 
sack, and swung it across her arm. 
Going back, she found her husband 
still sprawled in the doorway, his side 
face held to the darkening interior 
of the room behind him. Banjo on 
knee, he leaned against the lintel, 
whistling beneath his breath, his eyes 
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on the far primrose band of light 
dying down in the west. 

Callista gave no further glance at 
the home which had been much to 
her. She averted her gaze stonily 
from the husband who had once been 
all. Bending, with a single motion 
she swept the baby up in her arm, 
raised him to her shoulder and moved 
through the open doorway. Lance 
never turned his head or seemed to 
note her. He made room for her 
passage without appearing to move 
a muscle. Out she went and down 
to the gate—a real gate, that swung 
true and did not drag; Lance’s plan- 
ning and handiwork. She opened it, 
stepped through, and drew it shut 
behind her, never looking back. 

And with scarcely a change of 
attitude and expression, except that 
his fingers twitched a bit and the 
smile on his lean, brown young face 
became set and unnatural, he watched 
her evenly swaying figure pass on 
down the road. Head defiantly 
erect, eyes strangely bright, Lance 
stared meaninglessly, like a man shot 
through not yet crumpling to his 
fall.. The baby fluttered a fat, white 
little starfish of a hand over its 
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mother’s shoulder and called “ Bye- 
bye,” the sum of all his attainments 
in the matter of language. 

The man did not look up. His 
head was bent now, his gaze had for- 
saken the slender new moon swinging 
like a boat in the greenish haze of the 
western sky, where some smoldering 
coals of sunset yet sent up gray twi- 
light smoke. 

Callista vanished between the trees. 
It was dusk, and deeply still. Down 
in the alders beside the spring branch 
the whippoorwills were calling. In 
the intervals of their far, plaintive 
importuning, the silence was punctu- 
ated lightly by the tiny summer even- 
ing chirpings in the grassy dooryard. 

The moon sank lower, the sunset 
coals burned to ashes of shadow; the 
hosts of the dark marched in upon 
the crouching figure on the doorstone 
where Lance bent shivering, his face 
almost upon the threshold, his arms 
flung forward till they touched the 
nodding weeds of the dooryard. 

“And this time she won’t come 
back,”’ he was saying to himself. 
“This time Sylvane might talk him- 
self dumb and she would n’t come 
back.” 


(To be continued) 


AN AUGUST NOON 


A sort blue haze rests on the hills, 
O’er which the sun-chased shadows sweep, 
The hush of noon the valley fills, 


Deep silence reigns. 


Great Pan doth sleep. 


No song of bird or drone of bee 
Disturbs the hush all Nature keeps, 
Not e’en a leaf falls from the tree 


’ To break the stillness. 


Pan doth sleep. 


Mary J. Sarrorb. 
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OLD MAN SLEVIN 
By JEAN DWIGHT FRANKLIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


WE was bailing out his 
weather-beaten 
scow in front of 
4A his cabin on Big 
a wy NaS Moose Pond when 
Vs Ss we first saw him. 

We had been trol- 
ling for pickerel 
and bass, and seeing the solitary fig- 
ure, called out a friendly greeting to 
him. 

“Fine lake you have here!” my 
fisherman remarked. 

“Hump—glad yer like it!” he 
muttered. 

“Going fishing?” I asked, 
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“No ma’am!”’ he grunted. “I’ve 
fished fer th’ las’ time in this darned 
ol’ mud-hole!”’ 

“Why! Don’t you enjoy it?” I 
inquired, surprised that any one 
could do other than love this pickerel- 
weed, bordered pond. 

“T’ve hed enough o’ it,” he replied, 
“done nothin’ else fer five years!” 

Seeing us approaching nearer he 
threw down his wooden bailing shovel 
and went into his cabin, returning 
almost immediately. I thought he 
had gone for his collar, that article 
of full dress kept only for callers or 
state occasions, in the backwoods, but 
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when he came out again I saw pinned 
on his shirt, a medal hanging from 
the red, white and blue ribbon. 

“Won’t ye come in?’ he asked 
cordially. We accepted with eager- 
ness and as I shook hands with him 
I remarked upon the medal and 
inquired as to its history. 

“O—thet there?” he remarked, 
handling it casually as though it 
meant little to him, though he could 
not conceal the pride in his eyes. 
“O—thet ain’t nothin’ much—on’y 
a ol’ bit o’ Gettysburg iron thet the 
Guv’ment guv to th’ boys they 
thought war n’t mean soldiers! They 
hunted up his record an’ ef he war n’t 
afraid o’ his shadder, they guv him 
one.” 

My fisherman and I were all 
interest at once. “Tell us about it!” 


we exclaimed in one breath. ‘Were 
you in the war?” 
“Wuz I in th’ war?’”’ He smiled. 


“JT wuz with Phil Sheridan at Shen- 
andoah! My ol’ gal Mag and me wuz 
there together. She cum f’om th’ 
town where I wuz raised an’ when 
her brother had a hole put in him, 
she cum on post haste to nuss him. 
Mag was a fine gal an’ efter he got 
well sez she when she saw us marchin’ 
off, sez she: ‘I’m a’ goin’ too!’ 
‘Whut fur, gal?’ sez I. An’ sez she: 


‘’Cuz yer might git killed,’ an’ nothin’ 
’d do but she had ter cum along. 
She got so ’s she carried despatches 
fer Sheridan, an’ damn it, but she 
went through hell ter bring ’em too! 
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We hed n’t contemplated alliancin’ up 
ter then, we’d on’y ben a-guffin,’ but 
Mag an’ me calculated it wuz time 
fer gittin’ hitched up, so we went 
to a lawyer cuss, a ol’ pal o’ U. §S. 
Grant’s, an’ ast him ter do th’ splicin’. 
They war n’t no church, so sez we, 
‘th’ billiard hall’s good enuff fer us.’ 
They warn’t no license necessary 
in them days, so thet lawyer cuss 
jes’ stood up with a piece o’ paper an’ 
he read off th’ hull blame biziness, an’ 
hell, we wuz married! 

“Th’ nex’ mornin’ Ellen Taylor, 
(she wuz a gal we’d seed at th’ gin 
mill where we hed apple-jack to- 
gether), she wuz Reb—an’ when we 
went off thet mornin’, sez we: ‘ We ’re 
goin’ ter giv yer fellers hell to-day!’ 
When we cum back at night, I see a 
poor devil with a hole in him lef’ 
alone in th’ road, an’, sez I, ‘I guess I'll 
pick him up an’ carry him home.’ 
He wuz all in when I lifted him up, 
but by th’ time I’d carried him a 
spell I wuz soaked with his blood an’ 
w’en Ellen see me a-comin’ she yelled 
out: ‘You devil! You killed my 
brother!’ an’ I had a hard time con- 
vincin’ her thet I had n’t, efter what 
I ’d sed in th’ mornin’.”’ 

He paused. 

“All thet seems a long time back. 
About five years ago we cum up here 
—Mag an’ me—an’ efter awhile she 
sickened an’ died. 

“T’m a-gittin’ on—they ain’t much 
doin’ fer me, an’ las’ week I sol’ my 
shanty so’s I kin move over an’ live 
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OLD MAN 


near where old Mag lies. I tol’ her 
I’d do it so’s they would n’t hev fur 
ter carry me! They ain’t a thing 
about these parts thet don’ make old 
Slevin feel bad. I’ve stayed here a 
damn sight too long annyway an’ now 
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that had sunk deep in the rough old 
soldier’s heart. 

She was paralyzed, they told me, 
and for years he cared for her alone 
in his little shanty by the lake. He 
cooked and washed for her, fed her 
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‘*A GREAT SOB WELLED UP FROM HIS HEART” 


I’m agoin’ to pull up stakes an’ 
quit!” 

I asked our friends who had been 
frequenters of the lake for years, 
more about him and his companion 
old Mag—for the tears that had 
gathered in his eyes as he spoke of 
her, and the sad smile on the mouth 
that framed the seemingly uncon- 
Scious profanity, told of a devotion 





and dressed her as long as she was , 
able to sit up in her wheel chair. She 
seemed the apple of his eye, but when 
my friend went over one morning to 
inquire after her, Old Man Slevin had 
come out and between sobs announced 
“Poor old Mag—poor old Mag— 
she—went—to hell—this mornin’!”’ 
A near neighbor of his told me that 
at daybreak the old man had come 
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over to use their ’phone. He was 
quite composed, he was a soldier and 
Mag had been a soldier—and his 
grief lay too deep for any sentimental 
expression. “Is this Shannon?’’ he 
asked through the transmitter. “ Wall, 
I want yer ter send over yer damn 
best wagon ter draw ol’ Mag over ter 
th’ bone-yard!”’ 


He had insisted on a military 
funeral. His Mag had been a soldier 
and she was to have all the honors 
shown her to which she was entitled. 

When her niece came up from a 
neighboring State for the funeral, 
he let her look at the old woman, and 
then, going into the other room, he 
fumbled among some papers in the 
desk for a few moments till he came 
upon a deed. He looked it through, 
added his signature and then going 
in to where the younger woman was 
standing beside old Mag, he handed 
it to her. “Sarah, this here property 
in Georgy ’ll be yours ef you Il make 
tracks fer home immediate. My old 
Mag’s a-goin’ ter hev a military 
fun’tal an’ I don’ want no damn 
wimmen folks around!”’ 

Some of his G. A. R. comrades 
sent wreaths and he covered the 
rough casket he had made (for he 
was a carpenter by trade and had 
little money left) with the Stars and 
Stripes; they read prayers over her 
tired body and sounded taps in hon- 
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or of the service she had rendered her 
country as despatch-carrier and left 
her in the little village cemetery. 


Old Man Slevin made the trip back 
to the lake alone. As the twilight 
shadows deepened they saw him step 
into the old gray fishing-boat which 
he had left on the opposite shore 
from his shanty. 

The man rowed stolidly across the 
pond—his head bowed on his chest, 
his shoulders bent. On _ reaching 
the other shore he mechanically 
fastened the boat and with the 
oars over his shoulder climbed up 
the slope to his home. A neighbor, 
standing in the shadow of the wood- 
shed, loath to intrude, waited, fearing 
his friend might break at last under 
the long strain and need assistance. 

He saw the old man light the lamp 
on the table and look about him for 
a moment dazed and bewildered by 
the utter desolation of his home. 

He touched the wheel-chair caress- 
ingly; then his eye resting on his old 
Springfield, his beloved musket, the 
veteran lifted it from the corner where 
it stood and sinking into his arm- 
chair, laid it reverently across his 
trembling knees. 

A great sob welling up from his heart 
gave vent to the emotions of years. 

Grasping the musket passionately, 
he sighed: 

“ Hell!—but I’ve donesome livin 
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DELIA BACON AND AFTER 
By JOHN WALCOTT 


N Putnam’s Montu- 
Ly for January, 
1856, was fired a 
shot which, 
whether or not of 
popgun origin, 
may be said to 

# have made itself 

heardround the world. It marked, at 

least, the beginning of the most lively 
literary skirmish of our time. Not 
that the attacking party, with all its 
steady increase of numbers, has made 
any considerable impression upon the 
stout ramparts of the world’s belief. It 
still seems fairly clear to the majority 
that Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare. 

The PutNam’s article was called 
“William Shakespeare and His Plays: 
An Inquiry Concerning Them.” An 
editorial note characterized it as 
“bold, original and most ingenious”’ 
and its author as a “learned and 
eloquent scholar.”” The editor spoke 
with the generous accent of his time. 
The author—Miss Delia Bacon—was 
an esteemed lecturer on history in 
Boston and Cambridge. Above all, 
she had come recommended by so 
distinguished a sponsor as Emerson. 
Through his urgency the article in 
question was accepted and others 
were arranged for. 

The late Professor Churton Collins 
was farther from the truth than the 
editor of PuTNAm’s when he attempted 
to dispose of the memory of this bril- 
liant and unfortunate lady as “‘a silly, 
hysterical fanatic.” Read her article, 
and judge if, as far as it goes, there is 
anything silly or hysterical about it. 
I cannot wonder that Emerson thought 
it worthy of a hearing; though he was 
doubtless imagining a public when he 
wrote: “I can really think of nothing 
that could give such éclat to a maga- 








zine as this brilliant paradox.” The 
article made little stir that could be 
considered desirable by a magazine 
editor. And the writer had put her 
best foot foremost. The three or 
four other articles which she presently 
submitted were found to be so general, 
to get her so little farther toward a 
proof of her contention, that even 
Emerson advised against their pub- 
lication in the magazine. They were 
politely declined, with the recom- 
mendation that the complete dem- 
onstration be published in book form. 
But no American publisher could 
be found for such a book, and it 
was in England, a year or so later, 
that a publisher was found. Miss 
Bacon, now well on toward a hopeless 
monomania, had gone to England 
to carry on her studies. Emerson 
had given her numerous letters of 
introduction, and the Carlyles and 
others had been most kind. But 
everywhere she found her hobby 
dismissed with a shrug. “There is 
not the least possibility of truth in 
the idea she has taken up,” wrote 
Carlyle to Emerson. Soshe presently 
appealed to Hawthorne (then Consul 
at Liverpool) for advice with regard 
to her work. He was struck with her 
personality, as Emerson had been, 
and was able to find a publisher for 
her book—with the proviso that he 
himself supply a preface. This he 
manfully did, speaking with warmth 
of the “noble earnestness of the 
author’s character,’’ and so on; but 
his careful avoidance of anything like 
championship of her cause angered 
Miss Bacon, whose mind was now 
fast breaking up; and she gave him, 
as she had given Emerson, scant 
thanks for his pains. 

It should be remembered that with 
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all her delusions, Delia Bacon’s pur- 
pose was larger than that of most of 
her successors. Her chief aim was 
to expound, not the authorship of the 
plays, but their meaning. Her theory 
of them as an utterance of the Ba- 
conian philosophy was sufficiently 
fantastic, but in no way petty. 
Churton Collins calls her book “a 
bulky farrago of extravagant rub- 
bish.” But it is more than that: it is 
transcendentalism inconvenienced by 
atheme. Delia Bacon was undoubt- 
edly the genius of the Baconians. 

One W. H. Smith, who had written 
a letter to the Earl of Ellesmere 
(President of the Shakespeare Soci- 
ety), was accused by Hawthorne in 
his preface of having cribbed his idea 
from Miss Bacon. Smith said that 
he had no knowledge of Miss Bacon 
or her article, and that if necessary 
he could show that for more than 
twenty years he had held the opin- 
ion that Bacon was the author of 
the Shakespeare plays. Hawthorne 
promptly apologized. Smith ex- 
panded the letter into a little book 
called “Bacon and Shakespeare: An 
Inquiry touching Players, Playhouses 
and Play-writers in the Days of 
Elizabeth.” He claimed no final 
merit for his study, but regarded it 
simply as a first step. Nevertheless, 
it contains the substance of all later 
arguments for the Baconian author- 
ship. It outlines the chief a priori 
arguments against Shakespeare and 
in favor of Bacon. It gives a list 
of parallel passages showing similarity 
of thought or expression. Finally, 
though it does not go into the question 
of cipher, acrostic, or anagram, it 
calls attention to the fact that the 
pagination of the first three folios 
is identical, though the first was 
printed in 1623 and the third in 1664. 
As we shall see, the First Folio is the 
Bible of the Baconians who depend 
upon mechanical evidence. 

Some ten years later Judge Na- 
thaniel Holmes of Kentucky published 
in New York what was in effect an 
elaboration of the Smith book. Its 
assembly of parallels and “coinci- 
dences’’ showed the same ignorance 
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of Elizabethan English, the same ten- 
dency to imagine a similarity of 
thought or phrase where there was 
little or none. And the whole book 
was built upon a similar inference 
that, because Shakespeare did not 
write the plays, Bacon must have. 

I have before me a facsimile of a 
letter written by Dr. Holmes in 1883. 
It is addressed to a Mrs. Pott, who 
had sent him a copy of her big book 
of alleged Shakespeare-Bacon parallel- 
isms. She had taken a notebook of 
Bacon’s—his “Promus of Formula- 
ries and Elegancies,’’—and discovered 
4400 coincidences of thought or 
expression between its entries and 
the Plays. As the “Promus” was 
professedly a catalogue of common- 
places, the result is not remarkable. 
Churton Collins points out the fact 
that she would have had equally good 
luck with Spenser or Sidney or Lyly. 
Dr. Holmes quaintly and character- 
istically tells Mrs. Pott that he cannot 
wait until he has studied, or even 
read, her book before thanking her 
for writing it. It is just what he 
has been wanting to see for a long 
time—“ an exhaustive parallel of the 
two authors.”’ This seems to show 
a really extraordinary appetite on 
his part; for he tells Mrs. Pott of 
another person, one Cobb of Salt 
Lake City, who has written him 
“scores, perhaps hundreds, of letters 
crammed with parallel passages” of 
the sort. One might fancy a touch 
of the Autocrat’s sly humor in the 
ensuing proposal to bring Mr. Cobb 
and Mrs. Pott together. But it is 
clear that Holmes (no relative of the 
Kentucky judge) was inclined to range 
himself in private with the Baconians. 
“Our Shakespearean scholars here- 
abouts,’’ so his letter closes, “are 
very impatient whenever the question 
of the authorship of the plays and 
poems is even alluded to. It must 
be spoken of, whether they like it 
or not. ‘We’ll have a starling shall 
be kept to speak nothing but’ Veru- 
lam, whenever Shakespeare is men- 
tioned, if need be.” 

Since that day, however, more than 
one starling has been kept, to speak 
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nothing but Verulam. Prominent 
among them has been Mr. Edwin 
Reed, who possessed in perfection 
that combination of mental acuteness 
and instability which is the character- 
istic of the Baconian. His “Bacon 
vs. Shakespere: Brief for Plantiff”’ 
(1890) presented a neat summary of 
the a priort argument as elaborated 
from that of Smith. His chief per- 
sonal contribution to the cause was in 
the way of three subsequent volumes 
of “Coincidences” and ‘ Parallels—”’ 
the last dated 1906. In 1902 ap- 
peared a book which, on account of 
its origin, created some little stir, 
if only of righteous indignation. 
This was “The Mystery of William 
Shakespeare: A Summary of Evidence, 
by His Honor Judge Webb, Some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Regius 
Professor of Laws and Public Orator 
in the University of Dublin.”” Here 
at last was a person of accredited 
scholarship entering deliberately the 
amateurish ranks of the Baconians. 
This act of treachery called forth 
some animated protests, notably from 
Mr. Andrew Lang and _ Professor 
Churton Collins. Between them they 
seem hardly to have left Judge Webb 
a leg to standon. But, indeed, if 
scholarship were the issue, the ani- 
mation of his assailants may seem to 
have been not altogether called for. 
Much is made by him in one way or 
another of the player’s spelling of his 
name, whether in execrating him 
for spelling it in half a dozen different 
ways, or in spotting him as no play- 
wright because he always spelled 
it Shakspere. Apparently he spelled 
it as he chose, like other Elizabeth- 
ans: the learned Verulam himself on 
one occasion rendered Bacon with a 
casual k. Judge Webb adopts the 
distinction between Shakspere the 
Warwickshire peasant and Shake- 
speare (according to other authori- 
ties Shake-speare) the author of the 
Plays. Having accepted this com- 
fortable assumption that the despic- 
ably ignorant and illiterate player 
knew how to spell his name much 
better than most of his contem- 
poraries (Raleigh, for example, who 
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shows really amazing ingenuity), it 
is no trick at all to proceed to the 
assertion that Heminge and Condell 
in the First Folio edited not Shak- 
spere, but Shakespeare, that Ben 
Jonson praised not Shakspere, but 
Shakespeare, and soon. It wasalla 
pleasant little game on the part of 
Ben Jonson and other well-known 
triflers to hoax the public, it being in- 
convenient for Bacon to acknowledge 
the plays during his lifetime. A 
single instance may stand for the 
more exasperating sort of evidence 
adduced by Judge Webb and his 
school. Ignorance cannot be taken 
to account for this sort; it is hard to 
say whether to lay it to partisan 
blindness or to flat disingenuousness. 
Surely, cries Judge Webb, Jonson 
must have regarded Shakespeare as 
still living when he exclaims: 


Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with 
rage 

Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping 
stage, 

Which, since thy flight from hence, hath 
mourn’d like night, 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s 
light. 


Shakespeare has fled (or flown) from 
hence, and the stage has mourned 
him; therefore it is clear that he is 
still alive! How such legal pleading 
in his interest must gratify the logical 
shade of Bacon! There is nothing 
about Judge Webb’s book that would 
have given John Fiske cause to 
revise his remark that “Among 
Delia Bacon’s followers, not one can 
by any permissible laxity of speech 
be termed a scholar.” Whatever the 
Dublin Regius Professor may be in 
law, he is as patently unlearned in 
Elizabethan literature as his pre- 
decessors Smith and Pott. Real Ba- 
con scholars, like real Shakespeare 
scholars, have recognized the funda- 
mental differences between the two 
great men. 

But the battle goes on.* Among 
the season’s books four have been 
prominently advertised which deal 

* One of the most determined of the pro-Baconi- 


ans is Mr. Edwin Reed, an American, who already 
has written five books on the subject.—TuE EpiTor. 
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with the matter of Shakespearean 
authorship. Two of them present 
a very pretty example of the old 
British style of controversy, Marquess 
of Queensberry rules. The other 
day, Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M. P., 
of the Middle Temple, printed a portly 
volume called “The Shakespeare 
Problem Restated.’’ Wind comes of 
it to Mr. H. C. Beeching, Litt. D., 
Canon of Westminster, and Preacher 
to the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Heis told that Mr. Greenwood’s 
restatement “deserves and awaits 
an answer.” So he examines the 
book and presently delivers his answer 
in the form of a lecture before the 
Royal Society of Literature. Mr. 
Greenwood is invited to be present, 
and is allowed a moment after the 
lecture in which he is only able to 
remark that the lecturer has alto- 
gether misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented him, and had better look out, 
or words to that effect. So home 
goes Greenwood, boiling with rage, 
to prepare his counterblast. And 
the result for the moment is a pair 
of little books—one Beeching, one 
Greenwood—put forth by the dis- 
passionate Mr. John Lane, publisher 
of Mr. Greenwood’s original opus. 
That great work I have not read, 
but it is fairly clear on the defendant’s 
showing that Mr. Beeching has mis- 
represented him. The Canon evi- 
dently wanted to have his shy at the 
Baconians, and failed to note that 
Mr. Greenwood is not distinctly 
of that faction. Nevertheless, we 
should say that Mr. Beeching is by 
far the more sincere, as well as the 
more urbane, of the disputants. Mr. 
Greenwood seems considerably more 
intent upon scoring his points because 
they are his, than because they are 
true. His manners and methods are, 
as Mr. Beeching is incautious enough 
to suggest, of the Old Bailey sort. 
However, we owe him one thing. 
Somebody sent to Mark Twain a 
copy of ‘‘The Shakespeare Problem 
Restated” and the result is a char- 
acteristic skit, labelled ‘‘Is Shake- 
speare Dead?” Mark Twain read 
Delia Bacon, it seems, when he was 
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a pilot’s apprentice on the Mississippi, 
came to believe that Shakespeare the 
actor did not write the plays, and 
that Bacon might have written them. 
As this is Mr. Beeching’s position, 
the good Mark is naturally pleased 
with his book; and is forthwith in- 
spired to set forth the anti-Shake- 
speare material in his own way. It 
is an amusing way, but it involves, 
as usual, a good deal of bland mis- 
statement and careless deduction. 
It contributes nothing—presents no 
argument against the man Shake- 
speare that has not been repeatedly 
met by scholarship. 

But Mark Twain puts himself on rec- 
ord here as belonging to the more dig- 
nified wing of the Baconian party. 
The real humorists (in the older sense), 
the real mountebanks, Heaven bless 
them, are the gentlemen of cipher, 
acrostic and anagram. Not for them 
the accumulation of historical or lit- 
erary evidences: they have a trick 
worth two of that: namely the rule 
of thumb. All you have to do is 
to make up your mind that some- 
body wrote something, to get cer- 
tain words or letters or statements 
firmly printed on the fancy, take the 
something by one end, and begin to 
count, and you will find the object 
sought for as surely as your blind- 
folded person in contact with two 
finger-tips finds the button behind 
the clock. As John Fiske said, years 
ago, “If you simply make some 
numbers mean some words, and 
other words mean other numbers, 
and perform a good many sums in 
what the Mock Turtle called ‘am- 
bition, distraction, uglification and 
derision,’ —you can prove anything.” 
Nothing is farther from the purpose 
of these cheerful performers than a 
scientific application of mathematics 
to the proposition of Bacon-Shake- 
speare identity. Such applications 
have been made. There was an 
article in the Popular Science Monthly, 
a year or two ago, demonstrating 
how easily the characteristic ‘‘curve” 
of a writer could be determined by 
tabulating some thousands of his 
words according to length. Incident- 
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ally it was shown by chart that the 
curves of Shakespeare and Marlowe 
were practically identical, while those 
of Bacon and Shakespeare were 
strikingly different. 

Another demonstrator has taken 
sentence-length and structure, tabu- 
lating some 5,000 sentences of Shake- 
speare’s prose with some two thousand 
from Bacon. The number of words in- 
volved was about the same. Shake- 
speare’s sentences were found to 
average twelve words, Bacon’s thirty- 
two; thirty-nine percent of Shake- 
speare’s sentences were simple in 
structure, to fourteen percent for Ba- 
con. But the cipherers would prob- 
ably regard this as irrelevant. The 
exciting fact for them would be typi- 
fied by Donnelly’s discovery that, in 
the First Folio, the word Bacon ap- 
pears on page 53 of the Histories and 
on page 53 of the Comedies. Don- 
nelly’s monumentally inane work, 
“The Great Cryptogram,”’ did its best 
to prove Bacon a scurrilous gossip, 
and the plays presented in the Folio 
less works of art than a patchwork of 
trivial anecdotes. And Donnelly only 
set the ball rolling. There was a 
Mrs. Windle of San Francisco who 
offered a cipher revealed to her by 
the spirit of Bacon, poor silly ghost. 
There were others, pre-eminently Mrs. 
Gallup (what irony of nomenclature 
pursues these Baconians?), with its 
““bi-literal cipher,”’ showing that Ba- 


con wrote Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Greene and Peele, ‘‘The Faerie 
Queene” and ‘‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” 


Now there is no manner of doubt 
that Bacon was interested in ciphers. 
He says so plainly, and puts his 
bi-literal cipher on record as an 
example of what may be done. Ciph- 
ering, in itself as old as the hills, was 
a fad in Elizabeth’s day. Bacon, 
too, with all his eminence, had the 
puttering habit: he would have been 
a scrap-book collector and card- 
cataloguer in our time. Hence it is 
a pleasing game to a certain order of 
mind to hunt through the literature 
of his day for the trail of the serpent. 
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The pursuit of the decipherers is con- 
fessedly a search of the expected. 

So it is with Mr. W. S. Booth, whose 
portentous pro-Bacon tome has but 
just been put forth. The book is, 
he says, “written solely in the inter- 
est of Science.”” The experiments it 
records were admittedly based upon 
the conviction that Shakespeare did 
not write the plays, and the opinion 
that Bacon probably did. In spite 
of its proportions, the present book 
is, we understand, simply an instal- 
ment. It might be well, in the 
interest of science, if Mr. Booth 
should prepare a companion volume 
with the ‘‘working hypothesis” (as 
he is fond of saying) that Bacon did 
not write the plays, and that Shake- 
speare probably did. We should then 
find ourselves precisely where -we 
were in the beginning, and could 
comfortably make a new start in 
some other direction—if, that is, 
Mr. Booth could give his working 
hypothesis the force of a conviction. 
The rules of his little game are so 
accomodating that all you have to 
do to play it is to ‘keep your eye on 
the ball’’—or, rather, on the goal. 

He throws overboard, as a prelimin- 
ary, the ciphers of the Donnelly-Gal- 
lup contingent, on the ground that 
‘“‘they will not stand a test of the 
simple method by the use of which 
they are said to be decipherable.”’ 
There is no denying that his own 
ciphers stand the simple test he 
proposes. His treatment of the lines 
“To the Reader”’ facing the Droeshout 
portrait in the First Folio may stand 
for the whole method. Take it up 
with the intention of finding a “ hidden 
acrostic” in it, of reading F., Fr., 
Fra, Fran, Francis, Frauncis, ffrancis, 
ffrauncis, or Francisco Baco, Bacon, 
Bacono, or Baconus, or any of them 
backward. Take any F or B or N or 
O that comes handy, and begin your 
journey forward or backward, up- 
ward or downward, looking for any 
other letter you need in your business. 
If you like, you can circumnavigate 
the lines, taking account only of the 
outside letters. Or you can take 
the initials of the outside words, or the 
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initials or finals of any words, or the 
capitals, or any letter of any word. 
Only you must keep moving along in 
an orderly way after you have once 
set your hand to the plow: if you find 
it is not working, you can try another 
itinerary. No wonder Mr. Booth 
finds ten different acrostic “signa- 
tures’ in the lines “To the Reader.” 

We recommend for his considera- 
tion the lines on Shakespeare’s grave- 
stone. He will find plenty of good 
Bacons in it, and lashings of Francises. 
Note the significance of the letters 
F R in the first line, 


Good frend for Iesus sake forbeare. 


And note the B and the A’s and the 
O’s and the N—not to speak of the 
K, which we recommend to Mr. Booth 
on Bacon’s authority. As Mr. Booth 
says, a little practice suffices to make it 
easy for anyone to decipher acrostics. 
I have had no difficulty in finding 
half a dozen perfectly authentic ones 
in the stones and bones epitaph 
according to the rules laid down, and 
I doubt not there are more for the 
true enthusiast. But for that matter 
the Sun has had no difficulty in 
finding the name of Theodore Roose- 
velt, by Mr. Booth’s rules, in the 
lines “To the Reader,” and has not 
hesitated to put forward that big 
gamester’s name as Shakespeare’s 
possible collaborator. 

So there is nothing really difficult 
in this process of Mr. Booth’s. As 
we have seen, he scorns to count; his 
theory is that if you move long enough 
in any one direction, you are bound 
to find the thing you want: which 
seems to be perfectly true. And when 
the thing you want is only one of 
a number of things, the comparative 
brevity of your journey is assured. 
If you can’t find Francis Bacon, no 
doubt you will pick up his brother 
Anthony; or F. Baco; or (as on the 
last column of the last page of “The 
Life of King Henry the Eighth’’) 
some such legend as SAINTAL- 
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BANOCABSICNARFF: beyond 
which, one would say, hardly anything 
could be desired. Perhaps the crown- 
ing triumph of Mr. Booth’s ingenuity 
is to be found upon page 523 of his 
exposition. He there gives a list of 
the first lines of all the plays, in the 
order of the First Folio. The first word 
of the Tempest is “ Bote-swaine,”’ 
and the last word of Cymbeline is 
“Frownes.” Reading downward (on 
a principle invented for the occasion) 
you find yourself presently in posses- 
sion of the BACONOCSICNARF 
which is all your heart longs for. 
So much pains we may take to prove 
how idiotic a great poet, in collusion 
with a printer, may succeed in being. 
The Folio is full of errors, obvious 
mispagings and so on. Mr. Booth’s 
processes, like Mr. Donnelly’s, are 
based upon the absurd supposition 
that all these apparent errors were 
a matter of design, and that the book 
came from the press without so 
much as the slip of a letter. Natural- 
ly he finds it no trick at all to show 
that Bacon wrote “The Jew of Mal- 
ta” and “The Faerie Queene.” Mrs. 
Gallup added Greene, Peele, and 
Burton of the “Anatomy.” We pro- 
phesy that his method will confirm 
her, and those other Baconians who 
have accredited the great Verulam 
with Shirley, Marston, Massinger, 
Middleton and Webster, for play- 
wrights, and for the rest, thus far, 
with Montaigne’s “Essays,” “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,”’ “‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ 
and “The Tale of a Tub!” 

After all, to most educated minds, 
one form of Baconian “‘evidence”’ is 
as much beside the mark as another. 
Mr. Beeching has put the matter as 
well as anyone: “Most persons who 
have enough capacity to discuss the 
question at all, judge it as a question 
not of evidence, but of the literary 
palate. If anyone can believe that 
the same vineyard produced ‘King 
Lear’ and ‘The Advancement of 
Learning,’ he must believe it; there 
is nothing more to be said.” 
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Count CuARLeEs BozeEnTA arrived in 
New York fromthe West on July ist 
with the remains of his wife, Mme. 
Helena Modjeska, which were taken 
at once to the Polish (Catholic) 
Church of St. Stanislaus in Seventh 
Street, where her son, Mr. Ralph 
Modjeski, was married, over twenty 
years ago. Two days later, the fu- 
neral party was to sail for Hamburg 
on the Princess Augusta Victoria, 
on the way to Cracow, Poland, the 
great actress’s chosen place of burial. 
The following poem, “To Poland: On 
the Last Return of Helena Modjes- 
ka, 1909,” was written by Richard 
Watson Gilder, a friend of over 
thirty years’ standing, and was pub- 
lished at the time of the burial, in 
July. 


Land that loves freedom, yet that strick- 

en stands 

Frustrate of freedom, fronting happier 
lands; 

O land loved well of heroes and of art, 

Take to thy loving heart this loving heart, 

This heart that like a flame carried thy fire, 

In lyric passion, and beauty, and desire, 

To all the lands of all the applauding earth! 


Though for all welcoming lands there 

was no dearth 

Of love from her, yet loved she passionately 

Only thy tragic loveliness; only thee 

Loved she supremely! Country of great 
Sorrow— 

Rise from thy weeping,—who weepest now 
for her 

Who was thy priestess and thy worshiper. 

Rise from thy night of tears unto a morrow 

Dedicate to the welcoming and the praise 

Of one who in her white nobility 

Summed all most high and glorious in thee 

Through all thy splendid memories and 
days! 


Rise from thy weeping; bring the laurels 
meet 
For her who brought all laurels to thy feet; 





Crown her once more who brings to thee 
again 

The laurels of all lands, and tribes of men! 

Tho’ well she loved it, ah, she could not 


rest 

Even in her new, dear home, the sheltering 
West, 

That fain would clasp her ashes to its 
breast. 


Gladly thou welcomedst her at each re- 

turn; 

Proudly again she comes,—O proudly thou, 

And tenderly, greet the soul whose every 
vow 

Of fealty fulfilled lives in that urn,— 

That sacred urn which through all time 
shail be 

A shrine supreme of love and liberty; 

And that, O land! thou shalt not always 
rest 

Bereft of freedom, now, from the free West, 

O land beloved of freedom and of art, 

Take to thy loving heart this loving heart. 
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Financial advertisements have be- 
come an important feature of maga- 
zine advertising. There are certain 
periodicals that have pages and pages 
telling us where to invest our money 
to the best advantage, and well-known 
bankers and dealers in stocks and 
bonds advertise their securities with 
alluring percentages ranging from 
four to six, some even promising 
twelve percent. Following a num- 
ber of these financial pages, in one 
of these magazines, we come directly 
upon an advertisement which reads: 
“Learn plumbing; a trade that will 
make you independent; hours shorter, 
pay bigger, demand greater than any 
other trade.’”’ Now, here we have 
a genuine high-class investment; for 
every one knows that the plumber’s 
trade is one of the most lucrative in 
the world. If one could do one’s own 
plumbing, one could save fifty per- 
cent—-which is better than earning 
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MISS MAUDE ADAMS AS ‘* JOAN OF ARC” 
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DUBOIS’ STATUE OF JOAN OF ARC, IN THE PANTHEON, PARIS 


four or even twelve. The trade school 
that calls upon the reader to learn 
plumbing knows its business when 
it puts its advertisement in among 
those of the bankers and brokers, 
who are offering their gilt-edged 
investments to the public. 
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It is unfortunate that Miss Maude 
Adams’s performance of “Joan of 
Arc” at the Harvard Stadium in 
Cambridge, on the evening of June 
22d, was for one night only. So much 
time and money, and all for one 
occasion! Why can’t Mr. Frohman 
be induced to give the pageant at 
the Madison Square Garden, or in the 
open air at Lawrence Park or some 
other delightful and wooded suburb? 


HF 


A book appears on my desk with 
the striking title “Twenty Years in 
Hell with the Beef Trust.” The 
author is Arthur R. Shiel, who is al- 
so his own publisher. Twenty years 
in hell in any company would be 
bad enough, but twenty years in hell 
with a Beef Trust is appalling. Mr. 
Shiel, the author, has represented 





Indiana in the United States Senate. 
He has had a wide experience in beef 
and he would have us believe that 
twenty years with the Beef Trust is 
equal to twenty years with the devil. 
Even Mr. Upton Sinclair could not 
say more than this. 
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It is a thousand pities that such 
men as Edward Everett Hale—men 
who mean so much to their fellow- 
men—should die. But Dr. Hale’s in- 
fluence will be felt by more than the 
generation in which he lived. Eighty- 
seven is a ripe old age, and Dr. Hale 
ripened with the years. It was only 
the whiteness of his hair and beard 
that showed that he was no longer 
young. These were the outward 
signs of age; but the brain and the 
heart showed no wear and tear. His 
editorial talks in the Woman's Home 
Companion were genial and charm- 
ing to the last. That enterprising 
journal will have difficulty in finding 
a successor who will fill the bill. It 
takes years of mellowness to gain 
Dr. Hale’s point of view. To the 
world at large Edward Everett Hale 
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will be best known as the author 
of “The Man Without a Country.” 
Several years ago, when this magazine 
was the Critic, the editor asked its 
readers to name the ten best short 
stories written in America, and the 
ten best American short-story writers. 
To his great surprise, Dr. Hale’s 
“Man Without a Country” was vot- 
ed the best single story, and its au- 
thor the best teller of tales. It has 
become a classic, and for its inculca- 
tion of patriotism is read in many 
public and private schools. 
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When I received the advance- 
sheets of a book called “The Third 
Circle,’ by Frank Norris, I picked it 
up but laid it down again, saying 
to myself: “What does this mean? 
There can’t be more than one Frank 
Norris, and he has been dead, alas! 
for years.” Then I picked it up 
again, and saw that this Frank Norris 
whose name was on the title-page 
was the author of “The Pit,’ “‘ The 
Octopus,” etc., and then I knew that 
it was the Frank Norris. There was 
an introduction by Will Irwin, and 
a frontispiece portrait which there 
was no gainsaying. There were the 
far-seeing eyes, the sensitive mouth, 
the artistic hands of the Frank Norris 
that I had known so well, not so very 
many years ago. This book is made 
up mainly of San Francisco stories. 
Will Irwin in his introduction tells 
us that it used to be his duty, as editor 
of the old San Francisco Wave, to 
“put the paper to bed.” They were, 
he tells us, printing a Seattle edition 
in those days of the Alaskan gold 
rush, and the last form had to be 
locked up on Tuesday night, that 
the paper might reach the news- 
stands by Friday. Being short- 
handed, as all such offices are, every- 
thing was late, and, instead of getting 
to press on Tuesday night, it was 
usually Wednesday morning before 
the last quoin was pounded into place. 
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While Irwin was waiting for the 
forms to be made up, he killed time 
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by reading over the back files of the 
Wave, especially that part which 
preserved the early prentice work of 
Frank Norris. “ He was a hero to us 
all in those days,’”’ writes Mr. Irwin, 
“as he will ever remain a heroic 
memory—that unique product of our 
Western soil, killed, for some hidden 
purpose of the gods, before the time 
of full blossom.” A year before this 
time, Norris had gone East to look 
after the publication of his novel 
“Moran of the Lady Letty.” That 
wise man of the East, S. S. McClure, 
always had his eye on the West. He 
read the Wave, as he read almost 
everything that was published, and 
he read “ Moran of the Lady Letty.” 
He immediately sat down and wrote 
to the author and told him to come 
to New York and he would publish 
his book, and that he wanted him 
to write for McClure’s Magazine; 
that, in short, he wanted to be his 
literary godfather, which in reality he 
became. But before he wrote “ Moran 
of the Lady Letty,” Norris had written 
a number of short stories for the Wave, 
some longer than others, but most of 
them comparatively short, and it is 
these stories that Mr. Irwin has col- 
lected and brought together in this 
book. 

According to Mr. Irwin, Mr. J. 
O’Hara Cosgrave, “owner and editor 
and burden-bearer of the Wave, was 
in his editing more an artist than a 
man of business. He loved ‘good 
stuff’; he could not bear to delete a 
distinctive piece of work just because 
the populace would not understand. 
Norris then had a free hand. What- 
ever his thought of that day, what- 
ever he had seen with the eye of his 
flesh or the eye of his imagination, he 
might write and print.” 
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Gellett Burgess, another San Fran- 
ciscan, calls these stories “the studio 
sketches of a great novelist”; and it 
was he, with Will Irwin, who rescued 
them from a fiery grave. To quote 
again from Mr. Irwin: 

Burgess and I, when the Wave finally 
died of too much merit, stole into the build- 





FRANK 


ings by night and took away one set of old 


files. A harmless theft of sentiment, we 
told ourselves; for by moral right they 
belonged to us, the sole survivors in San 
Francisco of those who had helped make 
the Wave. And, indeed, by this theft we 
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saved them from the great fire of 1906. 
When we had them safe at home we spent 
a night running over them, marvelling 
again at those rough creations of blood 
and nerve which Norris had made out of 
that city which was the first love of his 
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awakened intelligence, and in which, so 
wofully, soon afterward he died. 


The nucleus of some of his novels 
will be found in these stories, for 
the saving and publication of which 
we owe Mr. Irwin a debt of gratitude. 
Norris wrote too little for us not to 
want every scrap from his pen; he 
never wrote carelessly, and he never 
wrote a line without a thought in it. 
After he came to New York, even 
after the publication of several of his 
novels, he was not makinga great deal 
of money, nothing like what he ought 
to have made with his reputation, 
and he was obliged to do other writ- 
ing than that of fiction. We engaged 
him to do a monthly turn for the 
Critic, as PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE was 
then called. It was a sort of go-as- 
you-please, having the general title 
of “Salt and Sincerity.’’ The title 
was a good one, for everything that 
Norris wrote was sincere, and the 
salt brought out its flavor. The 
dramatisation of ‘‘The Pit,’’ and its 
successful production as a play, helped 
Norris financially, I imagine, more 
than any of his novels. While he 
was immensely admired by the few, 
he did not get the vogue that would 
ultimately have come to him could 
he have lived longer and gone on 


writing. 
2 

In some ways I like these short 
stories of Norris’s better than his 
longer ones. Perhaps, after all, like 
that other famous San Franciscan, 
Bret Harte, he was a short-story 
writer. Bret Harte, if you remember, 
wrote but one novel, and it would 
have been just as well if he had not 
writtenthat. These stories of Norris’s 
are clearer-cut than his novels, less 
detailed, but what is there is mighty 
good. The little bits of description, 
either of places or men, could hardly 
be improved upon. I am surprised 


that the Wave did not have a cir- 
culation equal to that of the Saturday 
Evening Post, for I don’t see how 
any one could have read one of these 
stories without wanting to read them 
all. 


Take this opening of the story 
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“The House with the Blinds,” and 
see if it does not whet your appetite 
for more: 


It is a thing said and signed and im- 
plicitly believed in by the discerning few, 
that San Francisco is a place wherein 
Things can happen. There are 
cities like this—cities that have come to 
be picturesque—that offer opportunities 
in the matter of background and local 
color, and are full of stories and dramas 
and novels, written and unwritten. There 
seems to be no adequate explanation for 
this state of things, but you can’t go about 
the streets anywhere within a mile radius 
of Lotta’s fountain without realizing the 
peculiarity, just as you would realize the 
hopelessness of making anything out of 
Chicago. Fancy a novel about Chicago, 
or Buffalo, let us say, or Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. There are just three big cities in 
the United States that are “‘ story cities ”— 
New York, of course, New Orleans, and, 
best of the lot, San Francisco. 

Here, if you put yourself in the way of it, 
you shall see life uncloaked and bare of 
convention—the raw, naked thing, that 
perplexes and fascinates—life that in- 
volves death of the sudden and swift 
variety, the jar and shock of unleashed 
passions, the friction of men foregathered 
from every ocean; and you may touch upon 
the edge of mysteries for which there is no 
explanation—little eddies on the surface 
of unsounded depths, sudden outflashings 
of the inexplicable—troublesome, disqui- 
eting and a little fearful. 


some 


Or, the opening of the “Third 
Circle”’: 

There are more things in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown than are dreamed of in heaven 
andearth. In reality there are three parts 
of Chinatown—the part the guides show 
you, the part the guides don’t show you, 
and the part that no one ever hears of. 
It is with the latter part that this story 
has to do. There are a good many stories 
that might be written about this third circle 
of Chinatown, but believe me, they never 
will be written—at any rate not until the 
‘town’ has been, as it were, drained off 
from the city, as one might drain a noisome 
swamp, and we shall be able to see the 
strange, dreadful life that wallows down 
there in the lowest ooze of the place— 
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wallows and grovels there in the mud and 
inthe dark. If you don’t think this is true, 
ask some of the Chinese detectives (the 
regular squad are not to be relied on). 
Ask them to tell you the story of the Lee 
On Ting affair; orask them what was done 
to old Wong Sam, who thought he could 
break up the trade in slave girls; or why 
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Mr. Clarence Lowney (he was a clergyman 


Minnesota who believed in direct 
methods) is now a ‘‘dangerous” inmate 
of the State Asylum. Ask them to tell 
you why Matsokura, the Japanese dentist, 
went back to his home lacking a face. 


from 


Ask them to tell you why the murderers of 
Little Pete will never be found, and ask 
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them to tell you about the little slave 
girl, Sing Yee. Or—no; on the second 
thought, don’t ask for that story. 


These stories belong to the history 
of San Francisco—of that city as it 
was before the great fire, and as it 
will never be again. San Francisco 
will rise, phoenix-like, from her ashes 
and spread her wings over her hills; but 
she will never again have the romance 
about her streets and buildings that 
she had in the days when Norris wrote 
these stories. It is the San Francisco 
of the past—the mysterious, romantic, 
gruesome San Francisco, if you will— 
where “things happened” that could 
happen in no other city in this country. 
I am sorry that no one has writtea of 
New York as Norris has written of 
San Francisco. We must have the 
plots for just as many strange stories 
here, but we have not had the story- 
tellers. I don’t mean to say that no 
stories have been written around the 
out-of-the-way places of this city, 
for any number of them have been. 
Mr. Janvier and O. Henry have writ- 
ten some delightful ones; the late 
H. C. Bunner wrote some, and the 
later Theodore Winthrop wove ro- 
mances around Washington Square 
and the old University building; still, 
the great New York novel—I don’t 
mean of society, such as ‘“ The House 
of Mirth,” but of the whole city, as 
we find London in “ Bleak House’’—- 
has yet to be written. San Francisco 
should be proud of Frank Norris, and 
should do something to honor him— 
put up a tablet, or a statue, or name 
a street or a park after him. 
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Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has 
written the definitive History of the 
City of New York. To be sure, she 
writes only of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in these two octavo volumes, 
but she will surely round out this 
her magnum opus, by covering the 
eighteenth and possibly the nine- 
teenth century. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
had no thought of undertaking so 
Stupendous a work, though she has 
always been interested in the early 
history of this city, being a New 
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Yorker of the New Yorkers. It was 
Mr. George P. Brett of the Macmillan 
Company who suggested the idea to 
her, and he gave her no peace till 
she consented. He knew that Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer was the one person 
to do the work, and that she would 
enjoy it once she started in upon 
it. He was right in both surmises. 
It has been a labor of years and there 
have been many setbacks; but now 
we have two volumes that are a 
credit alike to author and publisher. 
This book is a dignified performance, 
and New York has reason to be proud 
that its history has been recorded 
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with so much 
skill and truth- 
fulness. Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer 
was always a 
delightful wri- 
ter, but that 
she is an histor- 
ian as well will 
be an agreeable 
surprise to 
those who have 
known heronly 
as a writer on 














ee art) and kin- 
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pbs. § I was one of 
ered the devoted ad- 











mirers of Mimi 
Aguglia who 
saw herand her 
company of Si- 
cilian players in 
“Zaza.” I had 
seen Signora 
Agugliain ‘‘Ma- 
lia,’ in which 
doleful drama 
she had_ the 
most realistic 
fit ever seen 
on the stage; 
but clever as 
was that per- 
formance, it 
did not prepare 
me for her per- 
formance in 
Pierre Berton’s realistic play of 
passion. It is a bold thing, often 
a foolish one, to say that So-and 
so is the best Thus-and-so one has 
ever seen; but if I have any un- 
derstanding of what M. Berton was 
driving at in “Zaza,” Signora Agu- 
glia is it. In the first place she is 
very young—twenty-three years are 
all that have fallen to her share so 
far; and she has beauty of a rare 
Sicilian sort; and she is tempera- 


mae 


mental. She did not tear passion to 
tatters in the famous fourth act, but 
her fine Italian emotion was very 


moving, for it was real. She is the 
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only Zaza whom I have sincerely 
pitied. They say that she is going 
to learn English, and that she will 
have mastered that language by next 
fall sufficiently to act in it. 
I have my doubts. But then 
look at Mme. Nazimova! She 
began to study English in 
May and played Hedda Gab- 
ler in that tongue in the fol- 
lowing November. If Mimi 
Aguglia masters our difficult 
language sufficiently well to 
act in it, she will be an acqui- 
sition to the English-speaking 
stage; but I sincerely hope 
that she will really have 
mastered it before she ap- 
pears in English-speaking 
parts. That accent is a se- 
vere handicap even so great 
an actress as Mme. Modjeska 
would have admitted. 
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President Taft’s bookplate, which 
has been designed and engraved by 
Mr. Frederick Spenceley of New York, 
and is reproduced here (showing its 
actual size) by the owner’s kind 
permission, is a specially interesting 
one from the introduction of the 
official spread-eagle and shield in the 
upper left-hand corner, balancing the 
Hebrew Bible on the right. The 
house in the middle is the birth- 
place of Mr. Taft’s mother, at Muill- 
bury, Mass.; it had belonged to her 
father, Mr. Torrey, and her son spent 
much time there asa boy. After the 
death of her husband, Attorney- 
General Alphonso Taft, the widow 
went there again to live; and it was 
in this house that she died, while the 
President was on his way home from 
his last trip around the world. 
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Mr. Winthrop Ames has engaged an 
English stage-manager for the New 
Theatre. He is Mr. Louis Calvert, 
who has made a reputation by his 
productions of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
plays. He is said to be a producer 
of unusual taste and thoroughness, 
and he is looking forward with great 
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interest to the production of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” which will be one of 
the first plays to be given at the New 
Theatre. ‘Antony and Cleopatra” 


| 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
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surely gives great scope for the talent 
of a producer. There is no limit to 
what he may do. It is not often that 
this play is given in New York. In 
all my experience as a theatre-goer 
I have seen it but twice, once when it 
was produced by Mr. Augustin Daly, 
or at least at his theatre, and again 
when Mrs. James Brown Potter chose 
it for her American début as a pro- 
fessional actress. Up to that time 
she had acted only on the amateur 
stage, but in the meantime she had 
been to England, where she had been 
taken seriously. Mrs. Potter made 
a very beautiful Cleopatra and Mr. 
Bellew was a picturesque Antony, 
but it was not alone the acting of 
Mrs. Potter or of Mr. Bellew that 
interested the large audience that 
assembled on this occasion. It was, 
rather, the live asp which Mrs. Potter 
applied with a courage and realism 
worthy of the amateur stage; for 
was it not only a few months ago 
that a lady, well-known in New York 
society, posed before a fashionable 
audience wrapped in the coils of a 
snake by the side of which Mrs. 
Potter’s asp would look no bigger 
than a shoestring? 
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Martin paid $10,000 for the 
work. As the Egyptian Queen 

* did not sit to Signor Luccardo, 
the portrait throws no light 
on the question of her beauty, 
so learnedly discussed in these 
pages, in April, by the sculp- 
tor’s distinguished compatriot, 
Signor Ferrero. 


OJ 


We are to have a new vol- 
ume of “Shelley’s Letters,” 
which will contain much fresh 
material. In 1840 Mary Shelley 
made a selection of her hus- 
band’s correspondence, in- 
cluding a _ series of letters 
written by him from Italy to 
Thomas Love Peacock. Sir 
Timothy Shelley, the poet's 
father, insisted that all per- 
sonal touches and _ allusions 
should be eliminated from 
these letters. Sir Timothy is 
dead and gone, and Mary 
Shelley is dead, and there is 
no one now to wield the blue 
pencil. It is the personal 
touches that the public wants 
and it is these that it will 
have in this new edition of 
Shelley’s letters. 
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I said last month that the 
lovers of art in England had 
failed to raise the money nec- 
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CLEOPATRA BEFORE CA‘SAR 


The Brooklyn Institute is congrat- 
ulating itself upon the acquisition 
of a marble group entitled ‘‘Cleo- 
patra Before Cesar,” by the Italian 
sculptor V. Luccardo, which has come 
into its possession through the gener- 
osity of the heirs of the late John T. 
Martin. The work is supposed to 
represent the Serpent of Old Nile 
emerging from the carpet in which 
she was carried into the presence of 
the world-conqueror, and exclaiming, 
‘Thou hast called me to render jus- 
tice; behold me.” The figures are 
life-size. It is understood that Mr. 


essary to retain in that coun- 

try Holbein’s ‘Christina of 

Denmark.” When that state- 
ment was put in type, there seemed 
no possibility of its proving incor- 
rect; when news came that the 
necessary funds had been subscribed, 
the magazine was half printed. I 
congratulate our cousins across the 
sea on having rescued this master- 
piece from the clutches of some un- 
known American collector. 
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I wonder how many authors there 
are in this country whose work ap- 
pears only serially. I dare say that 
there are some, but even such writers 
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as Old Sleuth and equally lurid authors 
find themselves, sooner or later, in 
paper covers, if not in cloth bindings. 
Mr. Clement Shorter, in his interest- 
ing literary letter in the London 
Sphere, is informed that there are 
fifty and more men and women in 
England earning five thousand dollars 
a year by writing fiction that never 
appears in any but serial form. 


2 

A number of uncollected writings 
of Swinburne’s which appear in the 
form of privately printed pamphlets 
were sold at auction a short time 
after his death. Among these I note 
“Dolorida,’”’ written in French in 
the album of Adah Isaacs Menken. 
Fifty copies of this poem were pri- 
rately printed, and most of the 
number were destroyed by, or under 
instructions from, the author. Men- 
ken, who is recalled by this item, was 
the wife of Heenan, the “ gentleman”’ 
prize-fighter, to whom she was pri- 
vately married at a road-house on the 
outskirts of New York. She was 
supposed to be an actress, but it was 
her fine physique rather than her 
histrionic ability that made her 
famous. I do not know what other 
part she may have played, but it was 
as Mazeppa that she took both 
hemispheres by storm. I remember 
seeing her at a Broadway theatre— 
I think it was Daly’s, before it was 
called Daly’s, but do not remember 
exactly. All I remember of the play 
was that Menken, in very scanty attire, 
was strapped on the back of a horse 
that ran madly up a mountain path 
and down behind the scenes. When 
she visited Paris she became intimate 
with the elder Dumas and Théo- 
phile Gautier, and in London with 
Charles Reade, Swinburne and Charles 
Dickens. To Dickens she dedicated, 
by permission, her volume of poems 
called “Infelicia.”” In a copy of this 
book, included in the Swinburne sale, 
occurs this inscription: 
To John Camden Hotten [his publisher], 

A. C. Swinburne. 


this is she who 


delight.” 


“hol 


was the world’s 
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I do not remember that Menken 
was very beautiful. Perhaps it was 
because she was no longer young when 
I saw her, but she had what is called 





ADAH ISAACS MENKEN 





a “stunning figure’’—at that time 
a little massive. What interested me 
the most about her was her literary 
associations—that a woman who, in 
tights, rode wild horses, and who was 
the bride of a prize-fighter, could not 
only count some of the most distin- 
guished men-of-letters of her day 
among her friends, but could write 
verse herself, was to me quite thrill- 
ing; and after the performance I 
bought the photograph of her which 
is here reproduced. It shows her 
as Mazeppa—without the horse. It 
was rumored that Dickens touched 
up her poems. There was a dash of 
melancholy in them that might or 
might not seem foreign to the muse 
of a bareback-rider and the wife of 
a pugilist. 
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THE LATEST STATUE OF LINCOLN 


At Hodgenville, two miles from 
the farm where Lincoln was born, 
a statue of the Liberator, by A. A. 
Weinman of New York, was unveiled 
on May 31st. Thesculptor studied his 
art not only at the Cooper Institute 
but under Augustus St. Gaudens, and 
the influence of the master is visible 
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in this dignified statue, which suggests 
the great seated figure in Chicago. 
The unveiling was attended by Mr. 
Robert T. Lincoln, the President’s son, 
who at the close of the exercises 
suffered an attack of illness (much 
exaggerated in the daily papers) that 
prevented his visiting his father’s 























From portrait sketches in pastel 
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birthplace, which to this day he has 
never seen. 
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A very interesting exhibition of 
portraits and sketches in pastel by 
Mrs. Alfred Clifford Barney of Wash- 
ington was held not long ago at 
Knoedler’s galleries in Fifth Avenue. 
The artist had the advantage of 
a certain amount of study under 
Whistler; and the group of pictures 
recently exhibited received the dis- 
tinction of a compliment from Sefior 
Sorolla. Though perhaps not the 








by Mrs. Barney of Washington 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


most representative works in the 
exhibition, not the least interesting 
were two striking heads of London 
literary Socialists—the playwright 
George Bernard Shaw and the essayist 
G. K. Chesterton, both of which are 
here reproduced. “G.B.S.’s”’ nimble- 
ness of wit is in every way consistent 
with this counterfeit presentment of 
the great farceur’s somewhat Meph- 
istophelian contenance. The bril- 
liancy of “G. K. C.”’ is less easily to be 
traced. There is a strong suggestion 
in it of Dr. Johnson; but no one could 
be less Johnsonian than is Chesterton 
himself. 
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Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 


‘Distory and Biograpby 
The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne 
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Macmillan 
The Russian Army and the Japanese War utton 


Cross, Wilbur L. 
Kuropatkin, General 
Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate Autobiography 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler History of the City of New York in the 


Houghton 





Whitney, Henry C. 
Winter, William 


Carson, Blanche M. 
Grenfell, Wilfred T. 
Mason, Caroline Atwater 
Stawell, Mrs. Rudolph 


Allen, James Lane 
Bell, J. J. 

Brebner, Percy 
Cabell, James B. 
Cabot, Oliver 
Chester, George R. 
Davis, Foxcroft 
Dejeans, Elizabeth 
Dunham, Curtis 
Goodrich, Arthur 
Lincoln, J. C. 
Metour, Eugene Paul 
Michelson, Miriam 
Norris, Frank 

Scott, John Reed 
Warren, Maude Radford 


Allen, William H. 
Birdseye, Clarence F. 
Cornish, Vaughn 

Eliot, Charles W. 
Hatfield, Henry R. 
Mahan, Admiral A. T. 
Millard, Thos. F. 
Moore, F. Frankfort 
Porter, Arthur Kingsley 
Reich, Emil 


17th Century 
Life of Lincoln 
Old Friends 


Travel and Description 


From Cairo to the Cataract 
Adrift on an Ice-Pan 

The Spell of Italy 

Motor Tours in Wales 


Fiction 


The Bride of the Mistletoe 
Oh, Christina! 

A Royal Ward 

The Cords of Vanity 

The Man without a Shadow 
The Making of Bobby Burnit 
The Whirl 

The Winning Chance 
Gambolling with Galatea 

The Lady without Jewels 
Our Village 

In the Wake of the Green Banner 
Michael Thwaite’s Wife 

The Third Circle 

The Woman in Question 
Peter, Peter 


Miscellaneous 


Civics and Health 

The Reorganization of our Colleges 
The Panama Canal and its Makers 
Education and Efficiency 

Modern Accounting 

The Harvest Within 

America and the Far Eastern Question 
A Georgian Pageant 

Medizval Architecture 

Woman Through the Ages 


Macmillan 
Baker, Taylor 
Moffat, Yard 


Page 
Houghton 
Page 
Page 


Macmillan 
Revell 

Little, Brown 
Doubleday 
Appleton 
Bobbs- Merrill 
Dodd, Mead 
Lip pincott 
Houghton 
Appleton 
Appleton 
Scribner 
Doubleday 
John Lane 
Lippincott 
Harper 


Ginn & Co. 
Baker, Taylor 
Little, Brown 
Houghton 
Appleton 
Little, Brown 
Mojjat, Yard 
Dutton 

Baker, Taylor 
Dutton 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 
Books bearing 


supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. 


the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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